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NANSEN.* 


I SHALL attempt to speak of a topic which lies perhaps a 
little outside of our ordinary limits. We are supposed to be 
primarily interested in ethical problems, and especially as they 
are affected by the speculative movements which modify ac- 
cepted creeds, or by the great social changes which bring into 
prominence new applications of old principles. When, how- 
ever, I was requested to give this lecture, I was solacing my- 
self with reading a book which has no direct or tangible 
bearing upon such high matters. Happily, one cannot talk 
about anything without stirring some ethical problem, and, as 
the duchess said, there is a moral in everything if you know 
where to look for it. There is no social problem in the Arctic 
region, and an account of a journey in that quarter involves 
no special metaphysical presuppositions. I confess, however, 
to have been fascinated by Nansen’s story of adventures to a 
degree which very few treatises upon “ Appearance and Re- 
ality,” or discussions of the true law of wages and population, 
have ever rivalled. What is more, I am not ashamed of my- 
self. I have been under an irresistible compulsion. I have 
been living—so far as my imagination would enable me to live 
—in the farthest North: I have looked from the mast-head of 
the Fram over the vast ice-fields, and listened to the grinding 
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floes piled up by the oceanic currents against the ship’s tim- 
bers; to sounds such as those which the Ancient Mariner 
heard when 


‘‘ The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around: 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound.” 


I have made the acquaintance of white bears and walruses 
and watched the strange play of the shifting Northern Lights 
above the boundless Arctic solitude. And especially I have 
become a friend—upon paper only, I am sorry to say—of the 
gallant thirteen who took danger and toil so cheerily and 
simply ; and I have been convinced of one consolatory fact. 
Norway is not, I believe, specially interesting to the economic 
mind ; its manufacturing output is certainly limited. From a 
literary point of view, again, it has lately been known to us as 
the environment of singular psychological monstrosities, who 
represent, it appears, latter-day morality and show what ex- 
traordinary freaks are played by “ heredity” and degeneration, 
—the modern substitutes for the devil. Well, after reading 
Nansen, one perceives that Norway can still turn out one pro- 
duct, and that the noblest of all products,—I mean, brave 
men. They are men, too, who illustrate the doctrine of 
heredity in a pieasanter way than Ibsen’s dramas. There is 
no degeneracy about them. Nansen and his followers have 
shown sufficiently to all who have followed his story that the 
simple-minded old heroes of the Sagas have left worthy de- 
scendants,—men whose nerves are braced, instead of being 
shaken, by danger; and who, if they have lost some of the 
brutality and reckless disregard of human life of the old 
Vikings, are not one whit behind them in the maaly qualities 
which attract us even to the ancient warriors whose morality 
was not in all respects that of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Nansen’s book, it was remarked to me by one who has a good 
right to speak, is superior as a book for boys,—and I hope I 
have not quite ceased to be a boy,—even to Robinson Crusoe; 
it proves that Nature can always improve upon art when she 
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chooses, and that the most ingenious combinations of the 
novelist fall short of the reality. I do not press the com- 
parison or judge the order of merit. But there is a relation. 
The charm of Defoe’s masterpiece is the portrait of the sturdy 
commonplace Briton, deprived of all resources and left to fight 
his way for himself against the dumb opposition of nature. 
He is the type of the self-reliant and indomitable capacity for 
falling upon one’s feet, which, in the days of his biographer, 
was laying the foundations of the British empire. Robinson 
Crusoe is the English adventurer who stood behind Clive and 
Warren Hastings and Wolfe and Hawke and Anson, and 
turned their victories to account by planting himself solidly in 
the world, sometimes upon other people’s toes. Nansen may 
be taken as another incarnation of the same qualities; and we 
regard him with a similar feeling as he calmly settles himself 
with a single companion, not on a tropical island, but to live 
upon blubber and frozen bear in the dominions of the old Feast 
Giant, as imperturbably and confident as if he was taking up 
his quarters at the best hotel in Paris or London. 

It may be I make the remark from a certain vanity which 
I cannot quite repress, but in one respect Nansen appeals to 
me a little more than to his average reader. In old days, I 
was a worshipper—partly because I could never be an em- 
bodimert—of athletic excellence. There is something com- 
plete, satisfactory, undeniable about a knock-down blow at 
boxing which you can seldom find to the same degree in more 
exalted pursuits. Among all forms of athletic sports, there 
was none which I loved better than sheer unscientific Alpine 
scrambling. I remember with perverted pride how I once 
incurred the severe censure of the leading historian of the 
day because I had seduced a favorite pupil of his to join in an 
attack upoi a hitherto unclimbed peak instead of devoting 
his vacation to an investigation of the medizval history and 
present constitution of the Swiss Federation. It flatters me, 
too, to recollect how on another occasion I offended an emi- 
nent man of science—he was magnanimous enough to forgive 
me most cordially afterwards—by confessing my utter rejec- 
tion of the theory that Alpine adventure required some scien- 
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tific pretext for its justification. Science I said—I am quoting 
myself partly from memory—was simply a nuisance in the 
Alps, and no one but a hypocrite would condescend to mask 
a love of climbing pure and simple under any profession of 
scientific zeal. Well, I do not defend myself. I do not think 
my opinions require defence. They are too obviously sound. 
I refer to them partly from a candid desire to explain part of 
my admiration for Nansen. He exemplifies my old doctrine 
and brings me back to my old state of mind. My adventures, 
indeed, were to his as a boy’s practice with a pop-gun to prac- 
tice with the monster guns of a modern iron-clad. So far from 
supporting myself, even for a day, upon raw sea-gulls, I always 
kept within measurable distance of a good table d’hote, and 
subscribed to the sentiment which used to appear in an adver- 
tisement that the best scenery in the world is improved by a 
good hotel in the foreground. Still, one may compare small 
things with great. Experience in the Hampshire militia, as 
we know on the highest authority, might be useful to the his- 
torian of the Roman Empire, and similarly a love of the 
glaciers which one can cross in a day’s march is some help 
towards appreciating the achievements which involved three 
years’ isolation in the Arctic regions. This predisposition may 
show why I appreciate one side—some people think it the 
lower side—of Nansen’s achievements. I was inclined to 
look upon him from what may be called the sporting point of 
view,—to admire the sheer exuberance of spirits, and conse- 
quent delight in measuring oneself against difficulties, in tax- 
ing one’s physical powers to the utmost, even at an imminent 
risk to life, of testing not only courage but coolness, resource, 
and endurance, which he exhibited in the highest degree, and 
which are in some degree manifested even in much lower 
forms of sport and afford some justification of our apprecia- 
tion. There is a satisfaction in witnessing such a superabun- 
dance of vitality that its possessor, not content with common- 
place opportunities, must needs go and try whether his head 
or an iceberg is the hardest. I treat the so-called scientific 
aim as a respectable pretext, a producible excuse for giving 
full play to the demands of excessive energy. Undoubtedly, 
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as I have confessed, that was my own view in the matter of 
Alpine scrambling ; but I will not presume, or rather I do not 
dare to say a word against the claims of science. It is quite 
as dangerous now to depreciate in the slightest degree any- 
thing that can be called a scientific aim as to sneer at any 
action that can cover itself under a religious mask. The 
Royal Society and the Salvation Army are objects at which 
one may not even smile. If a man can discover a new variety 
of flea, or find out, as Nansen appears to have found out, that 
there are a great many diatoms (whatever they may be) in the 
Arctic Ocean, we count him to be repaid for any cost of labor. 
I have no complaints to make of wasted energy,—though to 
me personally it is a matter of perfect indifference whether 
there be or be not diatoms in the water at latitude eighty 
degrees,—and I am willing to grant to any scientific enthu- 
siast, for the sake of argument at least, that such a result is 
worth the labors of a lifetime. I regard the pretext as rela- 
tively insignificant, but I admit it to be in some sense essential. 
Writers upon ethics have sometimes discussed what they hold 
to be a paradox. The end of fox-hunting, they say, is pre- 
sumably to catch the fox. Now, no one would risk his neck to 
catch a perfectly useless animal, and his real motive must of 
course be the exhilaration of the gallop. Yet it is equally 
true that the pleasure somehow vanishes if you suppose the 
fox to be absent. The riding across country would lose all 
its charm, if there were not a real animal and a dona fide 
attempt to catch him. The scientific results attainable in 
Nansen’s case,—the mapping of an utterly useless region,—the 
incidental discovery of new forms which may help to illustrate 
some points of natural history, have the same kind of value 
as the catching of the fox. In that sense, I admit a certain im- 
portance in providing oneself with a pretext, which takes the 
pursuit out of the category of mere amusement. Without it 
even so grand a sport as a journey to the North Pole would 
tend to lose its charm. Some people might condemn adven- 
ture for the sake of adventure as a frivolous waste of good 
energy ; and we can at least silence him effectually by appeal- 
ing to the magical phrase, scientific exploration. But, besides 
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this, the pretext has the good effect of obviating any sugges- 
tion of mere love of display. Sport—which ought to spring 
simply from unmixed delight in giving vent to accumulated 
energy—rapidly degenerates whenever it is tainted by the 
least suspicion of gambling or mercenary motives and in a 
less degree, whenever the apparent purpose is ostentation or 
mere desire to surpass other performers. The excuse of 
science has just this good effect in Nansen’s book. It ex- 
cused him at any rate to himself for yielding to his love of 
adventure. It excludes the supposition which would spoil 
everything that he was merely going, like some travellers 
whom one could mention, in the hope of becoming a lion 
in social circles, or to show that he was a better man than 
some of his predecessors. That gives the stamp of simplicity 
which contributes the special charm to his narrative. We 
feel that he has not the smallest wish to lower the character 
of earlier travellers who did not get so far; he speaks of 
them heartily as valued comrades who have a common pas- 
sion, and whose experience has been necessary to his own 
success. \That is a virtue in which neither travellers nor stu- 
dents of science at home are always conspicuous. \ We feel, 
again, that the scientific aim is at least so far serious that he 
considers it to be a full justification; and therefore, the lower 
the rate at which we put it, the stronger it becomes as a proof 
of modesty. It argues an humble estimate of the qualities 
which he has dedicated to the achievement. He counts him- 
self at so cheap a rate, that is, as to hold that we should make 
a good bargain by spending a dozen Nansens as the price of 
filling a small square in the maps of a useless region. I was 
interested again in the simple musings by which he solaces 
himself when drifting with exasperating slowness before the 
winds and the too languid currents. It will be all the same, 
he reflects, in a century or perhaps a few millenniums hence. 
The whole planet will be then declining towards the state of 
our unfortunate satellite, spinning through the infinite spaces 
without air or water or any one to breathe or drink; and it 
will then matter to nobody—or rather there will be no one to 
whom it could matter—whether in the remote past somebody 
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did or did not get a few miles nearer to the North Pole. I do 
not know whether reflections of this type are really very con- 
solatory ; they are perhaps as good for that purpose as many 
of the famous reflections with which Stoics and other ancient 
and modern philosophers have tried to comfort themselves ; 
but, if logically doubtful, they are characteristic of the mood 
of any brave man who is occupied in a dangerous enterprise. 
They are one way of expressing the sentiment that we must 
not bother too much about success, so long as we are dis- 
charging the function that has been imposed upon us. It 
must be added, too, that Nansen’s hopes are not for merely 
personal success. His function is always endeared to him by 
the thought that it has been intrusted to him by his country- 
men, and that he is doing something for the honor of his 
beloved Norway. A ship, according to Johnson, is a prison, 
with a chance of being drowned. Nansen and his comrades 
go to prison for three years in the spirit of patriots who en- 
counter persecution for the sake of their country. 

The ostensible end, then, of such adventure, if we cannot 
call it useless,—for I am not permitted to intimate such a 
heretical opinion,—is not commended, to outsiders like me, by 
its utility. We are charmed by the qualities displayed, not 
by the value of the result. In other words, we take a purely 
zsthetic view of the case; and here occurs one moral prob- 
lem, namely, whether such a view can ever be justifiable. I 
was reading the other day a fierce controversy as to the 
legitimacy of this mode of considering moral questions. You 
must, Sir James Mackintosh had said, admire virtue for its 
own sake, for the beauty of character displayed, not for the 
results obtained. Directly you begin to admire it merely for 
the sake of its advantages, you desert the truly moral point 
of view. This is to take the stand-point of the artist. A 
pleasure is what we call zsthetic just in so far as it is, so to 
speak, self-contained. The object ceases to be purely beauti- 
ful when you think of it as a means to something else. The 
appreciation means the immediate delight which goes with 
the direct intuition. You admire a beautiful figure—an 
athlete who presents a perfect combination of grace and 
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vigor—with a certain instinctive perception; and directly 
you begin to admire him because he can do you a service, 
knock down an enemy, or pull you out of a pit, your 
admiration becomes merely utilitarian, and has no more of 
the characteristic quality of moral approval than your value 
under similar circumstances of a rope or a revolver. Mack- 
intosh proceeded to illustrate this doctrine by the character 
which some one has given of Fletcher of Saltoun. Fletcher, 
it had been said, was a man who would give his life to do the 
least service to his country, but would not commit a base 
action to save it. He was therefore a model of heroic quali- 
ties. This statement excited the wrath of James Mill, 
sturdiest and most rigorous of utilitarians. The remark 
about Fletcher, he said, sounds like a pretty compliment; but 
when you look at it, you see that it is a mere bit of delusive 
phrase-making. Fletcher, you say, would not do a base thing 
to save his country; but what do you mean by “base”? 
Suppose, for example, that he had been intrusted with a 
Scottish fortress which was besieged by the English. If it 
had been necessary to kill, to lie in wait, to encourage the 
basest treachery in his enemies, would he not have done it? 
Would he not, if it had become necessary, have turned out 
women and children by the hundred and left them to starve 
between the lines, if he could thereby have held out a little 
longer and given another chance to his side, even though, it 
maybe, his side was clearly in the wrong? You say that he 
would have done nothing base to save his country; but then 
you tacitly assume that nothing which would have contributed 
to save his country—that is, to give his country the advan- 
tage, whether his country were in the right or the wrong,— 
could possibly have been base. You profess to admire a 
man for disregarding the consequences of his actions ; and yet 
you proceed to admit that an action may become wicked 
or virtuous in the highest degree as the consequences change. 
Is this not a mere juggle? 

Mackintosh, that is, had been giving himself the airs of a 
lofty moralist because he denounced the maxim, which may 
certainly be applied in a bad sense, that the end justifies the 
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means. Mill, on the other hand, carries through to its logical 
results the doctrine that morality is in every case determined 
by its utility, or in other words by its calculable consequences. 
To admire the quality, the sense of honor, even the benevo- 
lence or the public spirit of a hero, independently of its 
results, is either to admire mischievous conduct or to evade 
the result by a mere trick of logical fence. You pretend to 
obey your conscience for its own sake, but you tacitly arrange 
that it may give the most different answers under different 
circumstances; or you really admire even a misguided con- 
science and then you become a mere sentimentalist, admiring 
what does harm as well as what does good and utterly un- 
able to assign a reasonable criterion of morality. You start 
from professions of the immutability of morality. If it be im- 
mutable, in the sense that it does not change whether it does 
harm or good, it ceases to be moral; and if it does change, 
you must give up all claims to making good your brag of im- 
mutability. This leads to a very pretty quarrel ; and it might 
be interesting on another occasion to inquire precisely what is 
meant by the maxim that the means are not justified by the 
end. From the absolute utilitarian point of view that maxim 
becomes, as Mill said, something very like nonsense; or it 
must be interpreted only to mean that you must consider the 
consequences implied in the means as well as the consequences 
implied in gaining the end. I do not wish at present to stray 
into a discussion as to the primary ethical assumptions. I 
will only point out that this case of Fletcher of Saltoun may 
be put in a way which would evade Mill’s objection. For, in 
the first place, when we admire such a man, a man of honor, 
to whom the thought of treachery or any want of chivalry is 
intolerable, we may mean that he is displaying qualities which 
are admirable because essential to the welfare of society, 
without asking whether they are in this particular case 
rightly applied. We have to make such a distinction in most 
concrete cases, if we would form a sound judgment. In most 
wars, for example, we desire victory to fall to one side, though, 
generally speaking, there isa great deal of wrong on both 
sides; but that need not hinder us from admiring the fine 
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qualities displayed on both sides. We may surely admire the 
patriotic zeal of the French patriots who turned out to resist 
foreign invasion in 1793, and admire at the same time the 
simple-minded British sailors whose whole theory of duty 
was summed up in fighting for King George. I should be 
very sorry not to admire both, whatever my views might be 
as to the merits of the particular questions at issue. Even at 
the present moment, one who sympathizes with the Greeks 
and detests the Turkish government may feel respect for the 
military virtues of the Turkish private. A man may show 
noble qualities, though he takes entirely erroneous views of 
political issues; and it is most desirable that they should be 
recognized by his antagonists. That is to say, a sound moral 
estimate will not be guided simply by our calculation of the 
particular consequences or of the intentions of the actors ; 
but also by the qualities which remain even when they are 
applied to very bad purposes. In another sense, again, we 
may agree with the eulogy upon Fletcher which appeared so 
ridiculous to Mill. We may admit, for example, that actions 
depend in a sense upon their consequences for their moral 
coloring. If it became necessary to save one’s country, to 
save it, say, from the invasion of a despotic invader, from 
slavery, devastation, and misery, a man could certainly be 
justified in sacrificing his own life and the life of his followers, 
and even those of many innocent people. Not to admit that 
would certainly be to cease to admire some of the noblest 
and most virtuous of heroes. But, even in such a case, we 
admire the man who is guided and governed by a chivalrous 
principle ; who shrinks from the use of some motives because 
they appear to be base, even though they might contribute to 
a good immediate end. Civilized laws have begun to admit, 
for example, that there are methods of warfare which are not 
justified by the injury inflicted upon the enemy. They are 
base in the sense that they are barbarous, and such, there- 
fore, as would be condemned by the higher humanity which 
recognizes a fellow-creature even in an enemy. 

So far, there might be an ultimate agreement; if we in- 
terpret “consequences” and “ utility” in a wider sense than 
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Mill contemplated. The chivalrous instinct, which shrinks 
from inflicting injury at any cost, is perhaps a blind prejudice 
which can give no sufficient account of itself; but it may be 
also justifiable in the light of reason, as a tacit recognition of 
the value of human life in general, and of the necessity of 
keeping up a standard of high feeling. In other words, if we 
admit the principle of utility, we must interpret it, not to mean 
the particular set of consequences which can be foreseen at a 
given moment, but the importance of maintaining self-respect 
and, with it, preserving the qualities which are in the widest 
sense useful to the race at large. It is desirable, perhaps, that 
some kinds of conduct should be absolutely condemned for 
this reason even when they might be temporarily useful, be- 
cause abstinence from them tends essentially to strengthen 
qualities which are both moral and permanently useful. 
Mackintosh, at any rate,—though I need not dwell with 
length upon his special point,—admitted this. The qualities 
which you admire, he said, are useful, though you admire 
them without explicit reference to utility. A horse is a 
beautiful animal by reason of the form which also enables 
him to win a race. You perceive and feel the beauty without 
caring whether he will win the Derby or whether his racing 
will bring you money or loss, or be absolutely indifferent. So 
in the moral question ; you may admire devoted patriotism or 
a keen sense of honor, whether in the given occasion it may 
array the possessor on your side or against you; but so far 
from including the consideration that these qualities are in the 
highest sense useful, it admits the utility and recognizes the 
principle, without bringing it into the foreground of your 
thought. To admire a pernicious quality would certainly be 
to show a moral obliquity. But the question follows whether 
I can admire conduct which is essentially useless or rather 
which is its own end; which is pleasant not for any ulterior 
motives, but simply as delightful in itself. And this brings 
me back to Nansen, from whom ! have been apparently 
diverging. His narrative is fascinating, I have said, precisely 
as a novel or a poem is fascinating. We regard it zstheti- 
cally, almost without asking whether it be a fiction or a truth. 
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We, I speak for myself, care very little more whether there be 
a real place called Franz Josef’s Land than whether there ex- 
ists anywhere in the world a real island to which Friday was 
brought to be eaten by cannibals. The charm, again, is in 
the display of certain characteristics; in the courage dis- 
played by the dash into the unknown world ; the admirable 
good humor with which a small party of men, shut up to- 
gether for months, keep up their spirits, do not feel, or, at any 
rate, suppress—for that they should not feel seems super- 
human—any sense that their companions are occasionally 
bores, preserve discipline along with perfect ease and good 
fellowship, and accept everything in the spirit of the admi- 
rable maxim that it is all in the day’s work. That these are 
excellent qualities is undeniable ; and we should naturally ex- 
press our conviction by repeating the old eulogium that such 
men would be able to go anywhere and do anything. If the 
enterprise had been undertaken for a purely philanthropic 
object,—to convert savages or lead a colony to a land of free- 
dom,—we should of course have felt that our sympathy was, 
so to speak, perfectly normal and legitimate. But the peculi- 
arity of my feeling at any rate is that I sympathize the more, 
just because they had no object which commends itself to me 
as adequate because there were no Esquimaux to convert and 
no colony to be planted. Is it not wrong to admire men 
whose fine qualities run more or less to waste; or, if that 
cannot be said, that might have been applied to some purpose 
of more importance to the welfare of mankind? To admire 
simplicity, daring, vigor, and good comradeship is of course 
right; but ought we not, it may be asked, to regret all the 
more their devotion of these virtues to inadequate ends? Is 
there not work enough to be done and no superfluity of 
workers? Society, even society in Norway, suffers from evils 
of which we hear enough and to the remedy of which every 
able and vigorous man can lend a hand. Can we excuse 
anybody for neglecting such tasks? for painting pictures or 
writing novels or running off to the North Pole instead of 
promoting some method of reform? Dr. Johnson, some- 
where or other, mentions a young gentleman who scandalized 
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his relatives by neglecting his duties and spent his time in 
running about the town shooting cats. That was obviously 
wrong; but is it so much better to be running about in the 
Arctic regions shooting polar bears? If we take the strictly 
utilitarian view and measure the value of every action by the 
value of the end to be produced, are we not bound to condemn 
all such divergencies? Do they not imply a miscalculation 
of the true purposes of human energy? Must we not con- 
sider them to be liable to the same objection as luxury in 
general ?—that is, that they involve a misappropriation of 
some part of the total stock of human energy to purposes 
which, after all, seem to end in mere enjoyment and to have 
no appreciable tendency to make mankind wiser or better ? 
To give a satisfactory answer, I must go back a little. 

I began by speaking of my youthful reverence for athletic 
heroes; and I might have accounted for it partly by referring 
to certain characteristics of the moral guides of my youth. 
Those were the days in which a great deal of good-humored 
ridicule was being expended upon a new sect which had 
lately arisen and been nicknamed “muscular Christians.’ 
Their prophets, it was said, declared it to be the whole duty 
of man to fear God and to walk one thousand miles in one 
thousand hours. The doctrine was expounded with a de- 
lightful simplicity in “ Tom Brown’s School Days ;” which to 
schoci-boys, at any rate, seemed to intimate that the merits of 
Dr. Arnold as 2 moral reformer were to be measured by the 
zeal displayed by his scholars in the pursuit cf foot-ball and 
cricket much more than by their scholarship. Even before 
the appearance of that delightful work, the popular novel of 
that period generally contained a hero of gigantic strength,— 
as strong as Porthos in Dumas'’s “ Three Musketeers,”—and 
also, as it would seem, entitled to claim or sometimes to dis- 
pense with the possession of the Christixn virtues. Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Amyas Leigh” is perhaps the hero of the race who 
has still most vitality in him at the present day. In Kings- 
ley’s case, the exaltation of these athletic heroes was a part 
of his protest against the starved and ascetic type which he 
associated with the preaching of Newman and the sacerdotal- 
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ists. In “ Hypatia” the same part is played by the Goths, 
who, Pagans as they are, are obviously much more to his 
taste than the thoroughly orthodox Christians who fast and 
pray most energetically with very bad results to everybody 
concerned. At first sight, at any rate, and it is needless to go 
into the question further, it is certainly rather difficult to under- 
stand how Kingsley’s enthusiasm for the full-blooded, life-en- 
gaging, fighting, and adventurous type, which he employed so 
wisely in the old Teutonic invaders of the empire and the Scan- 
dinavian Vikings and the Elizabethan seamen, half pirate and 
half Protestant and patriot, is to be blended with the ordinary 
Christian ideal in which such virtues come to be perilously 
near to splendid vices. Anyhow, the doctrine became popular 
for a period, and, as the enemy declares, has led in some 
directions to objectionable results. English education, we are 
told, has suffered from the exaltation of athleticism, and young 
men are tempted to injure their health and neglect their 
studies to the detriment of more serious intellectual cultivation. 
I must be content to say that I cannot quite desert my old 
doctrines. - I think that Kingsley and his followers attracted 
us because their teaching corresponded to a real want, which 
is certainly not less pressing now than then. Apart from 
all exaggeration, it is of course obvious that the need of 
bodily exercise becomes more felt as we are more congre- 
gated in vast towns and deprived of our old playgrounds. 
The love of sport, as I think Mr. Herbert Spencer has some- 
where remarked, is the expression of the old faculties that 
were organized in the race when it still had to roam in forests 
and depend upon the chase for its existence. They had still 
room for display at a recent period. In Scott’s inimitable 
Dandie Dinmont we have an ideal portrait of a type which is 
daily becoming more impossible,—of the perfectly simple- 
minded, vigorous yeoman leading a masculine open air life, 
and possessing, under a rough outside, the domestic virtues 
which mean that strong affections flourish most richly in mas- 
culine natures. A Dandie Dinmont now, born in a back lane 
with a gin palace round the corner, and in the society of all 
the waifs and strays of a huge population instead of among a 
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lot of comrades as independent as himself, has every tempta- 
tion to be misled by his animal instincts and to become a mere 
rough or bully, a part of the proletariat, instead of a stalwart, 
self-respecting member of a little circle of healthy simple- 
minded farmers. The change of environment has come upon 
us with such amazing rapidity that adaptation has lagged be- 
hind it. Possibly, some of us may look forward to a Utopia, 
in which we shall have dropped all the rustic excess of appe- 
tite and muscular energy and become creatures with big 
brains and attenuated muscles, capable of finding sufficient 
employment in town life and forgetting that there are such 
things as open fields and skies untainted by smoke. Mean- 
while, however, the flesh struggles against such a consumma- 
tion, and, I must confess, it has my sympathies. I have lived 
much in libraries; but I do not want to lose all the impulses 
which led me to pant for a breath of air from Alpine glaciers 
or off the Atlantic waves. My fellow-creatures, I am glad to 
perceive, appear to be of the same mind. The modern love 
of wild scenery for its own sake,—so far, that is, as it is modern, 
—the desire to preserve open spaces and commons in this over 
populated little island; and the growing appreciation of ath- 
letic amusements to take the place of the old field sports are at 
bottom different forms of the protest which is being made 
under modern restraints which are always tightening their 
grasp. We feel that we are being overcrowded, physically and 
morally; that we cannot get out of each other’s sight; and 
are treading more and more persistently upon each other’s 
toes; we are in danger of becoming items in a mob instead 
of members of an organized society ; and we have something 
of the feeling of those unfortunate victims who were crammed 
into the Black Hole of Calcutta. The air is becoming stifling, 
corrupted by the products of our own breathing ; and we long 
more and more for something fresh and for room to give play 
to muscles warped by mutual pressure. That I suspect was 
what made some of us take to Alpine climbing; where 
we could at least play at being upon untrodden ground or 
elbowed at every step by our fellow-creatures. And that is 
what gives a special charm to that scenery of Nansen’s adven- 
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tures; in regions where there is nothing to right or left but 
the expanses of absolutely unvisited deserts, and where you 
may wander as far as northern skies will permit without the 
slightest danger of being run over by a hansom cab. 

I have dwelt upon this by way of connecting the question 
before us with some of a wider application. It is evident,'in 
brief, that the purely utilitarian canon requires modification 
and expansion. In thinking of Nansen, we have been led to 
the borders of a wide problem. Social changes have been so 
vast and rapid in the last two or three generations, that, 
whatever exultation we may express for some of the results 
achieved, we certainly feel that we are far from being properly 
adapted to the new constitution of things. One of the ques- 
tions, we see, that is forced upon us is the simple problem, 
what is to become of our muscles? Are they to be mere 
ligaments intended to move pens over paper or to turn the 
handies which set machinery in motion? One answer is per- 
haps suggested by the existence of bicycles. I never see a 
bicycle, unless it is coming round a very sharp corner, with- 
out a sense of gratitude to the inventor. I am glad, that is, 
that city clerks have a new inducement to use their legs as 
well as their fingers, and have fresh opportunities of getting 
outside of city streets. Our grandfathers sometimes indulged 
in lamentations for which we generally express small sym- 
pathy. There was the ingenious, chivalrous, high-souled Mr. 
Windham, for example, as Macaulay calls him, the “finest 
gentleman of the age, his form developed by every manly 
exercise,” and his face beaming with “intelligence and spirit.” 
He is introduced to us by Macaulay as one of the men who 
endeavored to call Warren Hastings to account for misusing 
the power of England over the unfortunate Hindoo. He is 
now more frequently remembered as having made a speech in 
the House of Commons in defence of bull-baiting. He would 
leave a debate to be present at an encounter of the old heroes 
of the prize-ring. He won by such tastes the special admira- 
tion of Cobbett, who quarrelled first or last with every other 
statesman, but could never quite give up a man who thor- 
oughly appreciated cudgel-flaying, wrestling, and cock-fight- 
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ing. The love of these rough and sometimes brutal amuse- 
ments has become offensive to most of us, in spite of some 
little tendency to an occasional revival. We may, however, 
agree that, little as we regret the brutality, we could wish that, 
instead of being simply suppressed, such recreations had been 
supplanted by others equally manly and free from the de- 
grading elements. We agree, that is, that a completely civil- 
ized being should include the full development of body as 
well as mind; and that both body and mind require for their 
healthy development something more than application to 
purely utilitarian purposes. The ideal civilization supposes 
that a large part of the energy of the human being should be 
spent in healthy enjoyment, in activities which are delightful 
for their own sake without reference to any other end. That, 
of course, is obvious in a social point of view. Nothing is 
more pitiful in a great town than the sight of children who do 
not even know how to play or whose playground is limited to 
the gutter. It is equally sad, however, though it may not be 
so pathetic, to see grown-up people who do not know how to 
amuse themselves; who cannot appreciate books or pictures 
or music or natural amusements, and who are therefore 
doomed to spend whatever time is left by the struggle for ex- 
istence upon the distraction which comes from coarse stimu- 
lants, from the excitement of gambling, or the oblivion of care 
that is produced by strong drink. But that is to say, in other 
words, that play, both for old and young, is an essential ele- 
ment in human life; and that the moral worth of a people 
must be tested by its amusements as much as by its directly 
useful pursuits. Play, understood in this sense, includes, of 
course,a wide sphere. Art in general, according to some 
psychologists, is essentially a form of play. Poetry or music 
or painting, the fine arts in general, suppose a form of activity 
in which a man devotes himself not to any further result, but 
to the expression of his own emotions and the cultivation of 
pleasurable sentiment. To deny its utility on this ground 
would be to suppress all the elevating and refining impulses; 
and to look forward to a state in which everything except the 
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gratification of the instincts necessary to the lowest kind of 
existence would be entirely suppressed. 

This, in short, gives one form in which the freedom of 
which I have spoken sometimes presents itself. You admit 
in some sense that the main end of conduct should be to 
promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number; and 
yet the precepts which you deduce from your principles seem 
to imply a colorless monotony and a life uncheered by any 
pursuits enjoyable in themselves. That is the difficulty which 
one feels in a great many philanthropic schemes. It is easy, 
and it sounds edifying, to draw up a list from the countless 
sorrows and wrongs of human beings and to ask how a 
human being can find it in his heart to attend to anything 
else. Rome is burning and you are fiddling; while your 
fellow-creatures are suffering from so many and such deeply 
seated evils, how can you be sitting in comfort, excogitating 
sonnets and painting pictures for the pleasure of millionaires ? 
That is the argument which is put to us by philanthropists, 
whom we must all respect, even if their views be occasionally 
somewhat narrow and one-sided. We must, I think, admit 
also that the argument is a serious one. We may, of course, 
give various answers. We may say, for example, that phil- 
anthropy no doubt points to a very excellent purpose, but is 
liable to the obvious objection that it is generally so mis- 
chievous. The science of helping our neighbors is a difficult 
one which requires full thought, skill, and care. However 
true this may be, we must of course not use the argument to 
justify indifference. It is meant to prove not that we should 
harden our hearts but train our understandings; that we 
should take more not less pains in our endeavor to be of 
some use in the world; and not justify the lazy assumption 
that, as it might do mischief, we may wrap ourselves in com- 
fortable indifference. The justification for “play,” if we may 
call that play which involves most strenuous labor, must take 
a different ground. One ground is that the energy which 
has had no directly utilitarian aim has been of most essential 
service to mankind; that, if the world has improved even in 
the sense of being able to support a larger population in 
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moderate comfort, the improvement has been owing not 
simply nor perhaps chiefly to those who have consciously 
labored to redress grievances and remove causes of misery, 
but to men who have pursued intellectual aims, scientific or 
artistic, for the pure love of art or science. The advantage 
to the race at large of wider and more accurate knowledge; 
the refining and purifying influence of poets and artists who 
have presented new ideals of conduct is too obvious to 
require any expenditure of rhetoric. If we have incompar- 
ably more power over nature, if we have a wider sense of 
human sympathy, a greater abhorrence of brutality and coarse- 
ness, the result is due to people who have had no immediate 
intention of benefiting their neighbors, but have simply given 
full play to their natural impulses. The true moral is not 
that we should disapprove of conduct which is really of such 
essential importance, but that we should admit that, though 
mere utility does not prescribe the immediate end, it supplies 
in another sense an important condition of legitimate activity. 
The founder of positivism condemned a variety of intellect- 
ual pursuits as idle and frivolous. Such investigations as 
Darwin’s into the origin of species or the inquiries into the 
constitution of the ether seemed to him to imply a running 
to waste of intellect which should have been applied to the 
service of humanity. I believe, with the great majority of 
his critics, that this is a mistake ; that knowledge can scarcely 
be advanced in any direction without throwing light upon 
knowledge in general; and that the devotion of some men 
of great powers to minute and apparently remote interests is 
really to be admired because it constantly leads to unforeseen 
and important results. The true doctrine seems to be that it 
is an imperative duty for a man to devote his intellect to 
those purposes, whatever they may be, to which it is most 
fitted. He should not spend upon trifles powers which 
might be serviceable in the most promising lines of inquiry, 
but he should be satisfied, if his pursuit is trifling in appear- 
ance, by the reflection that he is co-operating with the great 
army of inquirers, and that even the smallest achievement 
will have its place and its importance. The parallel error is 
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that which condemns poetry or fiction because it has not a 
distinct moral tagged to it. The man of artistic mind usually 
replies by taking the opposite extreme. Since art must be 
spontaneous and express some genuine emotion, he infers 
that all spontaneous expression of any emotion must be good. 
Then the art which is a mere effeminate luxury or which 
panders to corrupt instinct fancies itself to be justified and 
becomes essentially base in the artistic as well as in the moral 
sense. The true principle is rather that any pursuit deserves 
sympathy and cultivation, which is in fact such as finds a 
proper place in a worthy ideal of human nature and society 
and which requires for success the possession of really 
manly and noble qualities ; but that it is neither necessary nor 
desirable that it should be directed towards the achievement 
of some definite utilitarian purpose. We may fairly desire 
that men should find some worthy employment of their 
energies ; and we may define its worth by its fitness to be 
cultivated in a society where there is room for full develop- 
ment of all the faculties, and where there will be found a 
large field for activity justified sufficiently by its enjoyable- 
ness, only limiting the phrase by adding that it must be enjoy- 
able by vigorous and good men. 

If I have ventured to class Nansen’s performance as a 
kind of play, I have tried to make amends for my irreverence 
by explaining that play in this sense of the word includes 
a very large part of the most valuable and elevating human 
activities. Play, that is, may be taken to mean every 
variety of energy which is delightful without reference to 
any ulterior end; which is made delightful because it implies 
the existence of superabundant vigor, ready to discharge 
itself in other directions than those imposed upon us by the 
absolute material necessities of life, and which may be 
indirectly useful in the highest degree, both in its moral and, 
in what may be called in a wide sense, its educational 
influence. Qualities which would be atrophied for want of 
exercise in the man bound strictly to the ordinary routine of 
supplying daily needs have room to expand and develop. 
There was then much truth at least even in the contentions 
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of our old friends, the muscular Christians. They urged quite 
truly that boys may receive in the play-ground, in the cricket 
field, or on the river, a training not only physical but moral, 
which is an important supplement to that of the school-room. 
Apart from ali silly exaggeration, the advantage of such 
things in bringing lads and young men together; the help in 
forming friendships, and competing with the devil for the 
employment of idle hands, the experience, too, which comes 
from co-operating for a common purpose, managing affairs 
and submitting to discipline, has real advantages of which, 
when concerned in such matters, I certainly formed a high 
estimate. But I am speaking of the principle as applied on a 
larger scale. When we worry ourselves, as we sometimes do, 
about the position of our grandchildren,—a rather needless 
but tempting occupationm—we are tempted to share the 
depressing anticipation that the world is growing dull and 
monotonous, and that their lives will be frittered away ina 
thousand petty sentiments and occupations without any op- 
portunity for cultivating the old simple and manly tastes. 
And then, perhaps, we are tempted to look too leniently 
upon a reversion to the old brutal accompaniments. Many 
games are a mimicry of war, and we begin to think that war 
itself may have its merits as at least the first of games, and 
as giving the widest scope for muscular energy. Nansen’s 
enterprise had the merit of suggesting one possible solution 
of the difficulty. His expedition required such qualities as 
would be essential to the military or naval commander ; and 
yet it was for a perfectly peaceful and in some sense even a 
rational end. We can follow every step without regret— 
except perhaps the unfortunate though necessary fate of the 
dogs—and without the least misgivings as to our moral 
approval. His example, it is true, cannot be widely imitated 
in details. Very few of us will ever have a chance of 
going to the North Pole, even if we should think that such 
an adventure would be the most delightful way of spending 
an appreciable portion of our lives. I cannot now attempt 
to suggest any efficient substitute in other ficlds. But I 
believe that the problem of discovering a pretext for some 
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investment of energy which shall be innocent in itself and 
yet give occasion for preserving and developing the old 
vigor, once applied to more questionable purposes, may be 
safely left to impetuous and inventive youth. Given courage 
and simplicity and the qualities which make good comrades, 
I hope that they will always be able to find modes of test- 
ing and strengthening themselves. So long as such qualities 
exist, and that will be as long as society is in a moderate healthy 
state, their possessors will recognize in Nansen a congenial 
spirit and be stimulated and encouraged by the record of his 
adventures, 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
LONDON. 


CITIZENSHIP. 


By citizenship I mean the duties and rights that each mem- 
ber of a political society has towards the state of which 


he forms a part. No other English word, so far as I know, 
fully expresses these complex relations: “ patriotism,” “ na- 
tionality,” “suffrage,” are all in different ways too narrow. 
If the word itself is a comparatively new one, the idea which 
it expresses is as old as civilized society. | It reaches back to 
the time when men first began to group themselves together 
in societies for common life and government more compre- 
hensive than the village and more concentrated and developed 
than the life of the horde or of the tribe. I cannot venture 
into the field of the anthropologist and discuss the possible 
sources of the city, nor am I enough of a philosopher to ex- 
amine the philosophic basis of civic life: I would rather call 
attention to the idea of citizenship as exhibited in different 
stages of the world’s history, 2.¢., in the western world of Eu- 
rope and America, to which it distinctively belongs. Such 
a survey may suggest to us what conception of citizenship we 
at the end of the nineteenth century may appropriate as our 
own. Every now and again it is well for us to re-examine the 
current terms of our political and social conversation, that we 
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may realize afresh the significance which use and habit and 
the wear and tear of time have dimmed to our eyes. Possibly 
we may discover, by the way, new matters of interest,—in any 
case, we may clear up our ideas. 

Let us look, then, at some typical moments in the history 
of Europe and see what were the ideas of citizenship which 
they embodied in their institutions or which found expression 
in the thought of their best thinkers, and then turn to the 
life of our own day and ask how far and in what proportions 
these several ideas have been incorporated, or may hereafter 
be incorporated, in the thought and practice of our every-day 
life. Matthew Arnold compares man’s efforts to construct 
society and government to a child forming one word after 
another from a heap of letters put in his hand: 


“ And man has turned them many times, made Greece, 

Rome, England, France;—yes, nor in vain essay’d 
Way after way, changes that never cease; 

The letters have combined, something was made.” 


Are we to believe that the words so fashioned have borne 
no relation to one another, have been just the disconnected 
and fortuitous outcome of blind gropings after truth and 
order? or may we not find in them some continuity of devel- 
opment, some sort of progress from narrower to wider notions 
of citizenship and of a commonwealth? Let us see. Take 
the great periods of civic life,—Athens, Rome, Medizval 
Italy, the England of the Renaissance. 

For the root ideas of government as of art and science, we 
must turn to Greece. Mr. Warde Fowler, in his “ City State,” 
and Prof. Seeley, in his “ Lectures on Political Science,” have 
brought out into clearness the essential distinction between 
the constitutions of the ancient world and of the modern. 
England and France of to-day are “ nation-states,” Athens 
and Republican Rome were “ city-states.” This means that 
in the old Greek world the city is the unit of government, 
and that its area is limited by the fact that all citizens are to 
take part immediately and in person in the duties of govern- 
ment,—in the law court and the assembly, in the election of 
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magistrates and the making of laws.* All citizens share and 
share alike in the privileges and burdens of the city to which 
they belong. “We alone,” says Pericles, in the noble speech 
which Thucydides puts into his mouth as the justification of 
the Athenian constitution and character, “we alone consider 
the man who takes no interest in public affairs not as a harm- 
less, but as a useless character.” Or if we turn to a sadder 
and more struggling generation at Athens, to the age of 
Demosthenes, when civic life is more divided and differen- 
tiated, when professionalism, in the army and in oratory, is 
ousting the old idea of Pericles that every citizen is to be 
capable of every duty, we still find the same ideal of common 
service pressed home on the Athenians by their greatest 
orator. 

“If you get rid, all of you, of the spirit of evasion; if each 
man will show himself ready to act wherever duty calls him 
and he can possibly render service to the state; he that has 
money, being ready to contribute it; he that is of military age, 
to take the field ; in one brief word, if you are willing to depend 
on no one but yourselves, and will give up each one of you 
hoping that he can remain idle while his neighbor does every- 
thing for him, then I say you will come to your own; if God 
will, you will recover once again the position which your past 
indolence has thrown away, and you will punish Philip!” ¢ 

The citizenship to which Demosthenes thus appeals is 
based upon three principles: (1) freedom of person and 
speech ; (2) equality before the law and in civic opportunity 
and service; (3) law as at once the expression and the safe- 
guard of the ordered life of free citizens. These are the con- 
ditions of citizenship. What is their outcome? It is a civic 
character—or éthos—showing itself in devoted service, rivalry 
for the honors, moral rather than material, which the people 
can bestow. In the individual life—self-control, devotion, and 
activity; in the life of the city, as one state among many, 





* The point is brought graphically home to us by the play of Aristophanes 
where we see the citizens compelled into the Ekklesia by the ruddled cord. 
+ Phil. i. 7. 
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the pursuit of the path of honor, the maintenance of the good 
name of Athens as the guardian of free government in the 
Greek world ; and, finally, a temper of noble generosity which 
is ready to forgive and forget in the face of a common danger 
or in the maintenance of a great cause. 

We are all familiar with the fact that this “free” city, like 
all the states of the ancient world, was only free in name, for it 
rested upon the forced labor ofa population ofslaves. But, even 
apart from this radical defect, the ideal is one which the very 
speeches which set it forth acknowledge to have been but im- 
perfectly and spasmodically realized at Athens. We have only 
to read the contemporary writings of Plato to see how deeply 
the best men of that age felt that Athens and the Athenians 
fell short of the pattern of the civic life. For Plato’s Republic, 
if on the one hand it is an exhibition in an ideal world of the 
philosophical principles which he conceives to lie at the root 
of conduct and character, a solution from the social side of 
the vexed problem of human education in its widest sense, is 
on the other hand a criticism of the Greek state as it existed 
in his day, and a proposal for a practical reform. Briefly, his 
reform lies in putting all government upon a basis of trained 
capacity. Education in the fullest and deepest sense is the 
condition of political leadership: the principle of the state is 
not equality, but justice,—z.c., the distribution to every man 
of power and service according to his capacity. The philoso- 
pher alone is to rule, because he alone has the wisdom which 
the ruler needs, the power to see things as they are. To 
achieve this end society is reconstructed and the family is 
sacrificed. There is no need to criticise now the details of 
Plato’s city. All that I am concerned to point out is that 
here, too, we find two leading ideas: first, Every man, from 
the highest to the lowest, from the philosopher to the hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, is to think not of his own, but 
of the city’s good; second, The outcome of this polity again 
is not mere material wealth or physical excellence, but charac- 
ter. Justice in the state—the fair apportionment to every man 
of what is fittest for him—finds its fruit in the life of each citi- 
zen (though in varying degrees according to their gifts), in the 
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perfect and harmonious development of man’s complex nature, 
in which spontaneity and discipline find their proper balance, 
and the mental, the moral, and the physical are happily recon- 
ciled. In a word, to Plato and to Demosthenes, as to Aris- 
totle, the state is vital and human, not abstract or mechanical.* 
Citizenship is the product of living forces and of a social and 
political atmosphere. 

Neither the eloquence of Demosthenes nor the philosophic 
imagination of Plato sufficed to reconstruct the failing fabric 
of Athenian city life, and the free cities of Hellas, after enjoy- 
ing for a few brief generations that heightened sense of civic 
and intellectual existence to which we owe so much, had to 
give way to the ruder but more vigorous force of a military 
monarchy ; yet the city-life which the Macedonian conqueror 
carried with him into Asia still bore within it, though in a 
shrunken and imperfect form, the fruitful idea of self-govern- 
ment and public service which had made the greatness of the 
states of Greece. 

The Macedonian Empire and the Greek world which it had 
absorbed became, before many generations had passed, a part 
of the wider Empire of Rome. Rome has given us the words 
“citizen” and “civic.” What does the Roman state con- 
tribute to our conception of civic life? Rome, like Athens, 
started as a city-state, and for a long time she was only one 
among many sovereign cities in Italy. But when Rome, by 
strength of character anda genius for war and government, be- 
came the dominant power in the peninsula, she came face to 
face with a problem which no city of Greece had solved,— 
how to adapt the habits and constitution of a city-state to the 
government of widely scattered communities in Italy and dis- 
tant provinces beyond the sea. There is not time to trace 


how the Senate of Rome took the place of the nominal sov- 
a. 





* « At Larissa,” said Gorgias the Sophist, “citizens are manufactured by the 
magistrates.” (We cannot convey the humor of the Greek; it is as though he 
said that the citizens of Birmingham were Brummagem goods, or that Florentines 
could be made as easily as florins.) But Gorgias, as Aristotle tells us, was iron- 
ical; and it is clear that to the Greek thinkers citizens were not a manufactured 
article. 
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ereign, the Comitia of citizens, and became the centre of all 
government, gathering into its powerful grasp the control of 
the executive and the legislative, and along with this the 
formation of that mos maiorum, that constitutional tradition, 
which was for so long the ruling force in Roman politics. All 
that need here be noticed is that (1) In Rome, as in Greece, 
the state made great demands on the citizen, and (2) To the 
Roman, as to the Greek, his constitution was valuable as an 
instrument for the production of character, virtus or manli- 
ness, the power to conquer the world and order it aright. It 
is true that government here did not appeal directly to the 
whole body of citizens, as at Athens, but within the narrow 
circle of Senatorial families which was enriched from time to 
time by new material from without, it called forth some of 
the strongest qualities of government and public service which 
the world has ever seen. The conquest first of Italy and then 
of the neighboring powers of the Mediterranean showed what 
could be accomplished by this “ extraordinary government by 
ordinary men.” The type of character was more severe and 
narrow than the Athenian, less versatile and more concen- 
trated, but what it lacked in width of culture was fully made 
up for by vigor and capacity for rule. And this governing 
capacity found expression in two institutions which have en- 
riched the political thought of Europe and have colored our 
modern conception of citizenship. First, the Roman genius 
for law developed a legal system which has formed the basis 
of many of the codes of the modern world, and influenced 
them all. It was this which made possible the orderly gov- 
ernment of that wide Empire which was organized out of the 
series of conquests begun by the Senate and completed by 
the Czsars. Secondly, the growth and organization of this 
Empire brought into prominence for the first time the double 
aspect of citizenship as at once local and imperial. 

Rome thus contributes to our modern idea of citizenship 
two important elements which help to bridge the gap between 
the ancient world and that world of politics in which we 
move to-day. The cities with Roman rights, whether in 
Italy itself or in the scattered provinces, could not share even 
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in the nominal exercise of the Roman franchise. All alike 
were governed from Rome by the centralized government of 
the new monarchy. The citizens within the Empire enjoyed 
the privileged status and the private rights of Roman citizens, 
but they could not really share in the Imperial government 
unless they made their way to Rome and into the Roman 
Senate and the official careers still associated with it. The 
Roman citizenship to which the Apostle Paul lays claim is 
identified not so much with political rights as with personal 
status and personal privilege. On the other hand, Municipal 
government, developed and encouraged by imperial patrons 
on the old lines of loca! self-government in Italy, plays a 
large and active part in the life of the Roman people. Thus 
we see for the first time the idea of local government as dis- 
tinguished from imperial government and coexisting with it. 
For the first time in the full sense a citizenship comes into 
being which includes the two notions of participation in a 
self-governing community and a privileged membership in a 
widely extended empire. But the citizenship was still limited 
to a fraction of the population, and for them, too, it was but 
a faint and imperfect copy of the old. The very vastness of 
the Empire meant loss of civic unity and loss of civic charac- 
ter. The Roman Empire was a complex of many nations, 
its citizenship was long the attribute of a limited and privi- 
leged class, and when it was extended to all the subjects of 
the Empire it had become no more than “the shadow of a 
great name.” 

The Greek city had fallen through its intense individual- 
ism. Roman citizenship failed because it became universal. 
It lost the power to create a common character and to com- 
mand a common allegiance. Something was needed which 
should be less narrow than the city-state, and less wide than 
a world-empire, before the modern conception of citizenship 
could be realized. 

In the city politics of Medizval Italy we find revived ina 
new form the Greek idea of citizenship. There is the same 
intense activity within a limited area, the same intimate par- 
ticipation in civic duties and privileges, the same pride in the 
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material and spiritual development of the city itself. But 
faction, the ruin of the cities of Greece, is rife in the Italian, 
and here it is animated by a bitterness if possible more per- 
sonal and more intense. You have only to read the burning 
words of Dante to see to what depths the civic spirit might 


descend. 
*« Ah, servile Italy, thou home of sorrow, 
Ship with no pilot in a mighty storm, 
Thy lordship narrowed to a house of shame.” * 


And, in bitter irony, of his own city of Florence,— 


“ Ay make thee glad, thou hast good reason why,— 
So rich, so peaceful and so wise withal ! 
How many times within thy memory 
Laws, coinage, customs, office, hast thou changed, 
And all thy members many times renewed.” ¢ 


But other and ampler ideas of citizenship were in the air. 
The Roman Empire had left to the world the idea of a wider 
and a juster rule, and the Christian theory of a universal citi- 
zenship, though it was but parodied in the secularized Church 


of the Papacy, had enlarged and ennobled men’s views of the 
possibilities of political life. And so in the minds of some 
of the noblest men of the time the thought of the Holy 
Roman Empire comes in to correct and purify the perverted 
and corrupted forms of civic life. Throughout the “ Divina 
Commedia” of Dante, and more explicitly in his “ De Mon- 
archia,” is expressed the belief in an universal kingdom to 
which all the states of Europe are to be subject and in which 
divided Italy is to find unity and peace. From our point of 
view this stage of civic life is interesting, because it is the last 
appearance in history of the city-state. It has enriched our 
world with great masterpieces of literature and art, but in its 
strength and in its weakness it belongs to the older world: 
the nation-states of Europe had come into being and the 
city-states could not survive beside them; for the Holy 
Roman Empire, though it continued to count for much and 





* Purg. vi. 76, + Ibid., 128, 
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kept alive in Europe the idea of order and civil relations 
among states, never fulfilled the promise of Dante’s dream. 
We must come nearer home to see the idea of citizenship 
take a fresh development in the “ nation-state.” For centu- 
ries England was = divided polity. The period of warring 
kingdoms, the period of feudalism, had to pass away before 
the English conception of citizenship could grow to its ful- 
ness. It is no accident that the age of our greatest poet is 
the age, also, in which the nation first becomes fully conscious 
of itself, and the unity of citizenship is felt as a real and 
national bond, a source of pride to every Englishman, claim- 
ing his allegiance and devotion. The historical plays of 
Shakespeare are not history, but they record once for all the 
idea of the free English people, now at last finding its full 
expression in a formed and definite national character, and 
resting on the possession of a compact and independent terri- 
tory. England stands clear and aloof from the claims of 
Pope and Emperor which distract the continent, and seeks 
abroad new outlets for its young and lusty vigor in distant 
exploration and adventure. The gates of a new world are 
opened, and the strong sense of national life finds expression 
in the creations of the dramatist, just as the newly wakened 
hopes of human knowledge find their prophet in the phil- 
osopher-statesman who tried to lead his fellow-countrymen 
by a new way into the promised land of universal science. 
The nation has come into being, and the citizenship which 
we recognize is no longer the share in one city, no longer, 
even, as in the Roman Empire, the passive participation in a 
world-wide polity, but a free and active share in political as 
well as in personal rights and duties. The Englishman, like 
the Roman of the Empire, is a member of a smaller as well 
as of a wider society; he has ties which bind him to town 
and parish, as well as to king and Parliament. So far they 
are alike; but his share in the larger polity, unlike that of 
the Roman, is coming to be exercised in a political as well as 
in a social sense. He is an active member of the body politic, 
with a true share in the government of his country, as well 
as in the pride and privilege and opportunity which his citi- 
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zenship affords him. How is this possible? The answer is 
this, and it marks the new stage of political development: 
Representation has given a new character and new possibilities 
to national life. Imperial and municipal claims can now be 
reconciled in a real sense. The possession of civil rights was 
still, no doubt, iimited, and a long period of struggle between 
King and Parliament ensued before the English citizen entered 
fully into his inheritance, before the idea of self-government 
was fully embodied in the supremacy of a representative 
Parliament. Side by side with this internal and constitu- 
tional development, there went on a more or less continuous 
expansion without, which has given some of its characteristic 
features to our nation as we know it to-day. With the growth 
of our foreign possessions we have entered into a new and 
wider world, in which we have not yet fully realized the 
duties and responsibilities which our citizenship carries with 
it, any more than we have yet fully adapted our organs of 
government to the new conditions. Like the Englishman of 
Shakespeare’s day, we have still laid upon us the double 
claim of local and national ties; but our membership in the 
nation of which we form a part has received a vastly wider 
range, and the growth of our state has been so rapid and so 
extensive that we have not yet had time or patience to adjust 
our old ideas to the new place we are called upon to fill. 
What ideal of citizenship are we going to maintain in this new 
world? On the answer to this, as made by the country at 
large, the future of England will in the main depend. How 
far is it possible to adapt what is best »» the old-world notions 
of citizenship to this new society and to the conflicting 
claims which it makes upon us? For us surely, as for the 
Athenians whom Demosthenes addressed, there is no better 
rule than to frame our conduct by the pattern of what is 
noblest in the past, and to live up to our inheritance. Let us 
look back for a moment over the ground we have traversed. 
In Greece we have seen the free development of the indi- 
vidual citizen controlled by the idea of personal service. In 
the Roman Empire we have traced, along with the reconcili- 
ation of local and imperial government, an ideal of universal 
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law and order as the privilege of all citizens and the guardian 
of civilized life for them and for their subjects. Medieval 
Italy has shown us the intense city-life of the Greek, with a 
difference. Citizenship is still restricted, but free labor and 
wide commerce have broadened its foundations, and the ideas 
of the Church and the Empire have enlarged its range of 
vision. Finally, in Shakespeare’s England we are confronted 
by the eager spirit of a young nation beginning to make 
free use in every sphere of the gifts of enterprise and gov- 
ernment which it has come to recognize as its own. In what 
relation do we stand ourselves to these ideas and principles 
of the past? 

We are no longer, like the Greek, exercising civic rights 
within the narrow compass of a single city, supported by a 
slave population without rights and without opportunity. We 
are like the Roman, in that our citizenship finds its field in a 
wide range of empire; but our individual responsibility is in- 
tensified far beyond his, because we are all, in a sense, through 
the Parliament and Ministry which represent us, members of 
the governing body in whose hands lie the guidance and con- 
trol of our world-wide interests and duties. Like the citizens 
of Florence or Venice, we have each of us his own city or 
country-side to think of and to live for, but our interest in 
them is distracted by considerations of a far wider scope than 
ever Venice dreamt of when she still held “the gorgeous East 
in fee.” The glory of England as Shakespeare saw it is ours 
to keep and cherish, but the duty carries with it to-day a far 
more momentous issue, while its demands come upon us no 
longer with the vivid and concentrated force of the old ap- 
peal. Our citizenship is diffused in more ways than one, for 
the population of our own island has enormously increased, 
while the larger England, in India and the Colonies, lays upon 
us obligations of sympathy and responsibility unequalled in 
the history of the world. Thus our duties have grown, while 
the very increase brings with it a danger that our personal 
sense of duty may diminish. 

Can we face our responsibilities? Have the old ideas any 
value for us? Many of us, from the mere complexity of the 
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situation, are disposed to set aside all such claims. We are 
inclined to regard our country as the most comfortable home, 
our colonies as the most obvious outlet for the unoccupied 
talents of our younger kinsfolk, our national honor and pres- 
tige as the natural accompaniment of our success and a cred- 
itable and convenient resource in foreign travel. We are 
ready to criticise with equal frankness our local and imperial 
authorities, our parish council, or the Ministry of the day, 
while for ourselves we quietly pursue our own professions or 
devote ourselves to self-culture or to meeting the thousand 
and one demands of family and social life. To some of us, 
indeed, “ society” has taken the place of the city and the state, 
and government and its ministers are only valued so far as 
they can be made to serve the purposes of social ambition or 
personal display. It is no doubt a true instinct which makes 
us prize government and political organization only so far as 
they contribute to the life and to the well-being of the com- 
munity. But what is the community? To take “society” in 
the limited sense as identical with the state is, of course, a 
ludicrous travesty of the political ideal. We have all of us 
now accepted the fact that all classes, except criminals and 
paupers, are to share in government and civil rights. How, 
then, are the old ideas to be applied to the new order? It 
was easy, you may say, to be a good citizen in a city so small 
that the things for which he wrou nd fought were daily 
visible to the eyes of every citizen, . service was done not 
for an unknown multitude or a vague abstraction, but for the 
neighbors of one’s own hearth, the companions of one’s every- 
day walk and conversation, as at Athens or Rome; or when 
the concentration of power in a few hands, as at Venice or in 
Republican Rome, gave a peculiar zest to the performance of 
duty and the exercise of privilege. ‘‘ You call us to be citi- 
zens,” it may be urged, “but citizens of what city? To be 
one in five hundred makes existence worth having ; even to be 
one among ten thousand is still to count for something, but 
what is one citizen among millions ?” 

To this cry there are two answers: first, No man can cut 
himself !. 5< from the society in which he was born and bred, 

Vot, . ITI. —No. 1 3 
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and in which he finds the sphere for his activities, whether he 
live as a student or a poet or a man of action and affairs. In 
Plato’s happy phrase, he owes to his city “the price of his 
nurture.” That is the answer to all pure individualism, and 
it holds as good now as in the age of Plato. But, secondly,— 
and this is the answer that this age perhaps needs to ponder 
more than any other,—Every man counts ; the power of per- 
sonality, now as ever, remains inexhaustible, and no man can 
say that his action or inaction is indifferent to the community 
in which he lives. The argument of numbers happily tells 
both ways. If ove is swallowed up in a million, let us remem- 
ber, on the other hand, what a tremendous human force a 
million means, if only every unit is alive with devotion and 
endeavor, if all are actual citizens, and not merely ciphers in 
acensus. The field thus opened out to us is a vast one. I 
can only suggest a few lines of thought. 

1. The secret of citizenship to-day will be found in some- 
how appropriating for the new order of things the personal 
and concentrated enthusiasm of the old city-state. The city 
which is now a nation with all a nation’s claims must be 
brought home to our minds and hearts. ‘“ This needs,” you 
will say, “a great effort of imagination, and we English are 
not an imaginative people.” But, on the other hand, we have 
an enormous advantage in the traditions and experience of 
English life. Day by day we see at work around and about 
us, in our parish or town or country-side, the activities of self- 
government. Reaching far back into the past are the records 
of service in local government which have made England the 
envy of foreign countries. Among the artisan class a similar 
sense of corporate unity and responsibility has been developed 
during the last fifty years in the trades-unions and co-opera- 
tive and friendly societies. Such self-governing institutions 
may help our imagination as they also train our abilities for 
the exercise of citizenship in the wider sphere. Other influ- 
ences have helped to heighten and deepen the sense of the 
solidarity of our state. The “ social move: \ent” has quickened 
the feeling of the inter-dependence of classes and of the claim 
of the state on its individual members, while historical works, 
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like Seeley’s “ Expansion of England” and Milner’s “ England 
in Egypt,” and works of imagination like those of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling and Mrs, Steele, are helping the English people 
to entertain the wider aspects of life which have opened up for 
us as an imperial nation. Weare more conscious to-day than 
we have been before that for good and evil we are one people, 
and that no one of us can separate himself from the national 
destiny and reputation. 

2. If the first condition of citizenship is to realize the state, 
to know what it is, the second is equally essential,—to remem- 
ber that it rests upon character. The foundation of a sound 
polity is character, and by character, as Greek and Roman 
saw, will a state in the long run be judged, by character as 
exhibiting itself not only in the acts of this man and that, but 
in national transactions of all sorts. And for this character 
we have all to answer. Immediately, in our own acts; indi- 
rectly, through our choice of men to rule us, and through the 
education we give to the sons and daughters of the nation, we 
are forming the character of the English people day by day. 

We can hardly deny tl at this is a critical moment in our 
history. Perhaps we never held a greater place in the world: 
probably we were never more fiercely and universally dis- 
trusted. There is a blessing on those of whom all men speak 
evil, but it behooves those who are in such case to see that 
they give no real cause of offence. You know that in ‘our 
competition with foreign nations to-day in trade and manu- 
facture we need to take stock of our resources and strain 
every nerve to make them available, we have to maintain our 
old name for first-rate goods and honest dealing. So it is in 
our political relations with foreign powers, and, it may be 
added, in that personal intercourse with foreigners which tells 
for so much just because, I am glad to say, politics are not 
mechanical, but human: we need now more than ever to be 
careful what type of citizens we send into the world. Our 
institutions will be worth little if they do not produce a civic 
character which is finely tempered to just issues, which is 
gentle, if it may be, as well as honest, which has learnt not 
only the mastery over circumstance, but that secret of 
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humanity which comes from perfect self-control. 








And if we 


all need this counsel, none perhaps need it so much as those 
who go far afield to subdue the wild places of the earth, to 
carry on the struggle for order and humanity beyond the 
seas. The words of the Psalmist come into one’s mind, “ How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song ina strange land ?” the pathetic 
cry of an exiled people for whom the note of triumph and 
even the glad songs of daily life and worship seem forever 


impossible. 


Is it too fanciful to find a wider application in 


these words as the tragic utterance of the spirit of man strug- 
gling with alien surroundings among an uncongenial people ? 
The citizen living at home among the institutions in which 
he has been born and bred, which are of the very fibre and 
texture of his being, finds it no hard thing to fulfil the duties 
of his position: for he breathes at every hour the atmosphere 
of his country’s manners and his country’s laws, and they 
naturally and insensibly mould his character and conduct. 
In his party or his church or his social circle he finds the 
moral support which helps to make him the man he is. But 
how many of us are there who, suddenly transplanted into 
new and untried surroundings, can keep fresh and untainted 
the character that at home lived wholesome and secure? We 
English have shown a great power to thrive in all climates and 
to frame new organs of government in the countries we have 
conquered. The genius for self-government crosses the seas 
with us. But if it is to win us respect and honor, it must be 
united with a personal character which draws its inspiration 
from the nobler qualities of our race: witha spirit which finds 
in self-control, no less than in law and order, one of the essen- 
tial conditions of civic life, and which regards the ordinances 
and institutions of a colonial commonwealth not as mere 
means to the exploiting of a new country, but as the condi- 
tions of that civilized common life which distinguishes man 


from the non-political animals. 


3. “These,” you will say, “are far-off matters; what are 
our plain duties as citizens at home in England?” I can 


only repeat the two principles I have laid down. 
unity of the state, transcending all class differences, all sec- 


Realize the 
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tional and sectarian jealousies; realize the personal responsi- 
bility of each citizen. If you hold these fast, particular duties 
will discover themselves as you go on your way. Happily, 
the varieties of public service are as diverse as men's gifts. 
One man will feel a special interest in local government, 
another in imperial affairs; but whether in the larger or the 
lesser field, let us be careful that we do not fail by the faults 
which history has proved to be fatal to civic organisms. The 
cities of Greece and of Medizval Italy failed because they 
put motives of personal pique and family honor above the 
interest of the city as a whole. The Empire of Rome col- 
lapsed because the machine of civil government afforded no 
inspiration of personal interest and devotion to its individual 
members to make of them a living and a moving power. All 
the old constitutions suffered from the fatal flaw of resting on 
a basis of slavery, more or less pronounced. The area of 
citizenship has in these days been extended to coincide with 
the entire people. The resources of the whole nation may 
now, if we so will it, enrich the civic life. But still, as always, 
the nation stands or falls by its individual members. Each 
man and woman among us has his own duty to the state, 
which only he or she can discover. There it is, and theirs is 
the responsibility to find it and perform it. It may be to 
guide the councils of the state, to control an army, or “to 
serve,” as Sir Alfred Milner finely said the other day, “as a 
civilian soldier of the empire ;” it may be to inspire with new 
ideas, and to humanize by personal sympathy and devotion, 
the national institutions which surround us on every side,— 
poor law, prisons, hospitals, schools. But most of us are not 
made for the work of control or government. On the other 
hand, with all of us rests the duty of choosing the right men 
and women to serve us in such matters. We English are not 
generally given to affectation, but we are apt to affect a fine 
scorn for the obvious duties of citizenship as they fall to our 
lot. We despise our vote for the poor-law guardian, or even 
for Parliament, and we pay our rates and taxes with a rueful 
face, as though we had no share in the work which they do 
for the nation. If we are called on a jury, most of us, I fancy 
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think little of the chance it gives us of sharing in a historic 
institution, and of seeing from within and for ourselves the 
working of that great instrument of justice which is the living 
embodiment of the English spirit of fair play. All such ser- 
vices are occasional ; the exercise of citizenship, we must feel, 
is not confined to election-day or the assizes. It pervades 
our life. Beneath all institutions which surround us is one on 
which our state rests, and with which its moral and political 
existence is forever bound up; I mean the family life, in 
which are born and reared those who go to make up this 
nation. Institutions? Yes, they are a necessity of ordered 
life. Societies? Yes, they are the natural expression of 
men’s craving for common life and action. But no society, 
no number of societies, can relieve you of your personal re- 
sponsibility as a citizen; no institution can take the place of 
the true family life in moulding the thoughts and affections of 
men. In this sphere—in the family—thousands who can 
take no part in conspicuous civic duties find, and will find, a 
perpetual opportunity of proving their citizenship. For what 
service to the state can be higher than the bringing up of 
good citizens in gentle manners and a high ideal of civic 
service ? 

I have travelled over a wide field, and I have omitted many 
factors that are at work in civic life. I have not touched on 
what to many men and women have been and still are the 
strongest motives for the fulfilment of civic duty. I have not 
discussed what constraining and inspiring impulse may be 
given to the idea of citizenship by religion or philosophy, or 
both. I have left them aside for the moment, and have 
asked you to look at the development of the idea of citizen- 
ship, and to consider whether, as it stands, it does not carry 
with it an appeal which no reflecting man can resist when he 
looks back upon the activities and efforts which have brought 
us to our present stage of political development. To most 
Englishmen, I fancy, who think at all, one of the most moving 
of all thoughts is the thought of those men of our own and 
other races who have made us what we are. To recognize 
our inheritance is the first step towards entering into it, by 
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appropriating the noblest ideas of the Old World and realizing 
them in the New. There are moments, indeed, when the very 
greatness of the problem of government appals us into inaction 
and despair. But when we look back to the past we have 
good grounds of hope. Let me give a familiar illustration, 
I have lately been staying in the valley of the Teviot, among 
the legends of the raiding and robbing clans which have made 
the Minstrelsy of the Border. The ballads tell of a society in 
which citizenship had no place, where the ties of person and 
family and clan were all in all. Yet the growth and develop- 
ment of national life have turned to good use the vigorous 
virtues of that wild heroic age. The spirit which once in- 
spired the rescue of Kinmont Willie from Carlisle Prison has 
survived in the sons of many a Border clan, to animate the 
courage of British regiments and to share in the great task 
of governing India and the Colonies. This is one inStance 
among many of the way in which political ideas widen, and 
of the process by which personal and selfish motives may be 
ennobled by finding an ampler range and opportunity. If 
such things have been in the past, may we not trust that in 
the future our race will show an equal power of adjusting its 
human as well as its material resources to the new needs of 
the time? But, that this end may be achieved, no condition 
is so essential as this,—that the life of all members of the 
community should have open to it some real opportunity of 
intelligently sharing in the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. Healthy conditions of life for all classes, sound 
education in manners as well as in intelligence, a proper 
feeling of neighborliness among all sorts and conditions of 
men, as members of a nation and society which is organically 
one,—these are some of the conditions on which the possi- 
bilities of citizenship must depend. In all these directions 
there are many points where we fall short,—I need not 
enumerate them,—but in all alike there is not one of us who 
has not power in his measure to contribute to the common- 
wealth by the devotion of personal service and by the force 
of personal opinion and character and conduct. 

I am conscious that I have touched on many questions and 
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fully answered none. I know that such slight historical 
sketches as I have given are apt to be misleading. But if 
history is not to overwhelm us by the weight of its accumu- 
lated documents, we must at all costs try to take general 
views from time to time. All that I have attempted to do is 
to draw from the history of the past and from the circum- 
stances of the present age a few thoughts which may quicken 
our ideas of citizenship, and enlarge for us the horizon of civic 
duty, and give us some sense of the abiding value of per- 
sonality in building up the institutions and moulding the 
character of the nation in whose inheritance we have a part. 
“For a city is not walls, but men.” 


P. E. MATHESON. 
NEw COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


PROFESSOR JOWETT. 


THE admirable Memoir of Professor Jowett by Mr. Abbott 
and Professor Lewes Campbell has done nearly all that can be 
done to give an idea of his character and his work to those 
who have had no personal relations with him. In particular, 
they have brought very vividly before the public the stren- 
uous continuity of effort by which he made himself one of 
the greatest of teachers and rendered his college the centre 
of the best intellectual life of Oxford. And this is, perhaps, 
the most important aspect of Jowett’s work. His published 
writings, indeed, have had and still have great influence upon 
English thought. His work on the Epistles of Saint Paul 
was one of the first books in which the methods and re- 
sults of German theological criticism were made familiar to 
English readers; and the essays on the character of Saint 
Paul, on the Atonement, on Casuistry, etc., were the first 
revelation of that vein of suggestive reflection which is char- 
acteristic of all Jowett’s writing. His translation of the 
Dialogues of Plato, by the beauty and richness and appropri- 
ateness of the style, may be said to have made Plato an Eng- 
lish classic; and the Introductions, apart from the illustration 
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which they throw upon Plato’s train of thought, are full of a 
subtle and delicate criticism of life, a mixture of homely 
sagacity and philosophical insight, of sceptical criticism and 
moral idealism, which makes them no unworthy companion 
of the Platonic Dialogues. Yet, after all, Jowett was not one 
of those who can put their best into literature. His best 
achievement lay in the stimulating and pervasive influence 
which he exercised upon many generations of pupils, and in 
his steadfast and long-continued effort for the liberalizing of 
University life. He did more than any other man of his time 
to raise the ideal of University teaching and of the relation 
of teacher and pupil. But when we try to explain the secret 
of his influence, it is not easy to say anything definite. In 
truth, an original personality like Jowett is very difficult to 
describe. The general impression which he makes is unique 
and self-consistent, yet when we attempt to analyze it we 
seem to be putting down a mass of inconsistencies. In the 
light of his biography, however, it may be possible to make 
others than his friends to realize a little more clearly the 
strange union of different elements in his mind and char- 
acter. 

He was primarily a man of very sensitive temper, with the 
strong desire that usually goes with such a temper for the 
sympathy of others. At the same time, he was naturally 
shy, reserved, and unwilling, or even unable, to disclose him- 
self unless he was sure of a response; and the effect of his 
manner, therefore, was at first somewhat chilling, especially 
to those who had any kindred tendency to reserve. Family 
difficulties, which have been explained or indicated in the 
Memoirs, tended at a comparatively early period to throw 
him upon his own guidance and to make him prematurely 
jealous to maintain his personal independence. And the 
general suspicion and distrust with which he was for a long 
time regarded by the society to which he belonged helped 
to produce or to increase in him a sense of isolation, which 
might easily have turned to bitterness if he had not had the 
strength of character to rise above it. As it was, he took 
refuge in a narrow circle of friends, consisting mainly of his 
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own pupils, and threw his whole energy into the work of 
teaching and guiding them. Yet even in dealing with his 
pupils his method was peculiar to himself. Notwithstanding 
his wide knowledge of classical literature and philosophy, he 
was not one of those teachers who are filled with new ideas as 
to their subject and who infect others with their own interest 
in it. He seemed rather to adopt a critical attitude towards 
those whom he taught, to observe and study them, to set 
himself to check false tendencies in them, and to stimulate 
them in the direction in which he thought they would be 
most effective. He was eagerly watchful for indications of 
capacity, and wherever he discerned it, he made large de- 
mands, and would hardly admit any plea of inability to real- 
ize them. I think all pupils of Jowett agree in this descrip- 
tion of his watchful and exigeant attitude towards them. Of 
course, he sometimes made mistakes in the tasks he sought to 
impose upon individuals, but he was not much dissatisfied if 
they took other lines than he recommended, provided always 
they showed efficiency in some direction. He was always 
hopeful where he saw any kind of energy, and he often 
showed an unusual liking and tolerance for mauvais sujets 
who had this redeeming quality. This method of his ren- 
dered it possible for him to influence and help men of the 
most varied characters and tendencies; but he was, perhaps, 
most successful with men of a temperament opposite to his 
own, who were not thrown back upon themselves by his 
reserve and his leaving the initiative so much in their hands. 
Yet almost invariably—at least during the years when he was 
a college tutor and therefore in close individual intercourse 
with those whom he taught—he established very close and 
enduring relations of friendship with his pupils. His real in- 
terest in their progress both in and beyond the University, 
and his delicate remembrance and appreciation of their cir- 
cumstances, inevitably produced a sense of gratitude and a 
personal regard such as is seldom felt for even the best of 
teachers. 

In a generally appreciative account of Jowett, Mr. Swin- 
burne quotes in relation to him the phrase of Sir Walter 
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Scott,—-“ After all, the man was mortal and had been a school- 
master.” There is a point in the joke, though a harmless one. 
There was nothing pedantic or assuming in Jowett; but his 
personal attitude to his friends was undoubtedly affected by 
the fact that he had so long absorbed himself in the work of 
a college tutor and that so many of his friends were his 
former pupils. In reading over his letters one is conscious 
that he lived under a certain strain of responsibility, and that 
he was always thinking how by warning or encouragement 
he might give a stimulus to their energies. Though often 
masked by humor or playfulness, there rarely fails some word 
aimed with subtle intention and intelligent sympathy at the 
strength or weakness of his correspondent. This freedom 
of speech, however, rarely gave offence, supported as it was 
by an evident personal interest in those he was addressing. 
The superficial sympathy we usually give to our friends is 
often one of the cheapest forms of self-indulgence, and it is 
something rare to meet with one who refuses to sympathize 
except on the highest terms, or whose sympathy is at the 
same time a kind of demand that we should continue to de- 
serve it. Jowett’s motto was always, “ Love without weak- 
ness,” 

Jowett’s intellectual characteristics it is perhaps even harder 
to describe. Like many men at the present time, he started 
with certain strong beliefs which he had gradually to dis- 
entangle from their earliest form and to remould by conscious 
reflection. Born in a circle which was deeply influenced by 
the methodistic pietism of the last century, he retained 
throughout life much of its religious spirit, even when he had 
ceased to hold by many of the doctrines of its creed. Hence, 
he never could see in Sacerdotalism anything but supersti- 
tion; or, if for a time he was impressed by the early fervors 
of the Tractarian movement, he very soon reacted against it. 
His religious feeling was concentrated upon the inner life, 
and hardly depended in any degree upon outward forms; and 
his creed tended with the advance of years to become less 
definite and to gather itself up in one or two comprehensive 
articles—in a belief in the existence of God and in the 
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Christ-ideal. It may be said of him in the language of 
Tennyson, who, perhaps, gave the nearest expression to 
Jowett’s religious ideas, that “his faith had centre every- 
where, nor cared to fix itself to form.” He had learnt the 
full lesson of modern criticism on its negative side, and did 
not much trust its attempts at reconstruction; and what he 
substituted for the positive doctrines of which it deprived 
him was not a new system of belief, but rather an intuitive 
apprehension of the ethical and religious aspects of life. 
This practical faith of his showed itself in many subtle and 
penetrative utterances, but he never tried, and never perhaps 
cared, to reduce it to one connected and coherent statement. 
In fact, his mind had no affinity for system of any kind, and 
having cast off his early dogmatism, he hardly felt the need 
of any substitute for it. Thus he seemed to find it easiest to 
breathe in an atmosphere of thought which was too rare for 
others, and the effort after system and connection of ideas 
appeared to him rather as an attempt to bind the spirit than 
as the satisfaction of an intellectual want. His treatment of 
great questions never takes the form of an attempt to think 
them out consecutively, but rather of a series of glances at 
truth from various points of view, even sometimes from points 
of view somewhat inconsistent with each other (a good example 
may be found in his remarks on the ideal and the real Christ 
given on p. 85 of the “ Life,” vol. ii, or those on “The New 
Christianity” on p. 311 of the same volume). Perhaps we might 
express his mental attitude by saying that he had a sense or 
feeling of the whole, but that he had no definite wish or ten- 
dency to raise this feeling into thought. Hence, what was for 
him a satisfactory expression of his convictions might seem 
to others like a collection of azopia:, or conflicting views that 
wait for reconciliation. From philosophy, especially the 
philosophies of Plato and Hegel, he gained much, but he 
seemed hardly to care for their dialectic or for their effort 
after inte!!ectual synthesis, but only for their manifold views 
of life and their fertile suggestions as to man’s spiritual nature 
and history. What indeed he prized most in other writers 
was what is the best in his own work, the inspired gleams. of 
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insight, the vivid and epigrammatic expressions of particular 
aspects of truth, and he prized them still more if they were 
lighted up with a touch of humor. 

In modification of this view it may be stated—what the bi- 
ography has made clear—that there was a considerable though 
gradual change in Jowett’s intellectual attitude as he grew 
older. In the earlier part of his life he was eager to direct 
students to the new sources of thought opened by the Ger- 
man philosophy and theology. It may be said that for many 
years the leading interest of his life and the chief object of his 
writings was that the Church of England should be brought 
face to face with the results of science and historical criti- 
cism, and should be prepared to accept any change in the 
traditional views which was necessitated thereby. The greatest 
danger to the religious and ethical life of England, he was 
never weary of repeating, lay in a rooted carelessness about 
the truth. His attitude of mind is very vividly presented in 
some of the letters written at the time when he was contemplat- 
ing the project of a second series of “ Essays and Reviews.” 
(See xxii., pp. 440-444.) Nor can it be said that at any time 
he substantially modified, still less directly renounced, this way 
of thinking. But it can hardly be doubted that after he be- 
came Master of the College, the practical tendency gained 
more and more predominance over the speculative or scien- 
tific tendency. The question, “ What will make these young 
men effective and useful in their future life?” seemed to be- 
come all-important, till it hardly left room for an interest—or, 
at least, for the former keenness of interest—in truth for itself. 
This was even a cause of difference as to the methods of edu- 
cation between him and men like Green who agreed with him 
most nearly in their general aims of life. In particular, Jowett 
became increasingly jealous of metaphysical and theological 
speculation, which seemed to him often to carry men away 
so far from the beaten path that they ceased to be able to 
reconcile themselves to the conditions of the ordinary work 
of life. And he was not willing to admit that any such dan- 
ger must be incurred in teaching them to live for ideal aims. 
In connection with this I may refer to a curious double im- 
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pression which Jowett produced upon those around him. To 
many who did not come into very close relations with him, 
he seemed to be too much a man of the world, whose highest 
aim for those in whom he was interested lay in the direction 
of outward and tangible success, first in the schools and then 
in their profession. He seemed even to allow his personal 
judgment of individuals to be too much affected by such 
success. On the other hand, upon his inner circle of friends 
he produced a unique impression of unworldliness, of delicate 
purity of soul, and remoteness from ordinary motives. Both 
impressions were founded upon truth. Jowett certainly lived, 
if any one ever lived, the ideal life, in continual effort after 
perfection in himself and others. In not a few of his later 
letters he seems even to rejoice, like Plato’s Cephalos, in old 
age, because of its freedom from selfish fears and hopes, 
almost because it leaves nothing to live for but the good of 
others. Yet on the other hand he seemed in thinking of the 
future life of his pupils to cling to immediate advantages and 
successes, to regard them as the main opportunities for effi- 
ciency and usefulness, and to be nervously afraid of any line of 
study or action which would bring with it an immediate failure. 
The real source, however, of this apparent worldliness of 
view was the fear lest young men should waste life in dreams 
or mar it by impracticableness. It may be doubted whether 
in some cases Jowett did not carry this fear too far and give 
legitimate ground for misunderstanding. But the mistake, if 
it was a mistake, was mainly due to an effort to get beyond 
the usual conventional separation of the Church from the 
world or of the pursuit of ideal ends from practical usefulness. 

Jowett was one of the few men who leave upon us the dis- 
tinct stamp of an individual force without any weakening of 
the outline by the intrusion of what is conventional and 
commonplace. His intellectual and moral originality, his 
single-minded devotion to public ends,—above all, to the 
well-being of the University and the College over which he 
presided,—his integrity and consistency with himself, his great 
powers of working and getting others to work for the objects 
he sought, his wonderful memory for the characters and cir- 
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cumstances of his old pupils and his steadfast interest in their 
welfare—these, with all the individual traits of severity and 
gentleness, of earnestness and humor, which characterized 
him, indelibly impressed the image of his personality upon 
all with whom he was brought into near relations. Perhaps 
not the least remarkable of his gifts, and that which prevented 
him from being ever less than himself, was his courage. Few 
men had a better claim to have inscribed on their graves the 
epitaph which the Regent Morton pronounced upon John 
Knox: “ Here lies one who never feared the face of mortal 
man.” So marked a character and so resolute a will could 
not fail sometimes to excite opposition, and oftentimes to be 
misunderstood. Some found him a dangerous opponent, 
others a severe critic who did not hesitate to say what he 
thought without sparing or disguise ; and he had undoubtedly 
imperious ways, which excited a natural irritation. But no 
one could come near enough to see him as he really was 
without being impressed with the purity and dignity of his 
character and the fixity of his resolve to subordinate every 
personal consideration to public ends. His so-called world- 
liness was, as I have indicated, in the main due to a per- 
sistent effort to bring ideal aims into the practical life of the 
world. Perhaps in this point of view we might fairly re- 
gard him as one of the first examples of a new type of 
human character in which the sagacity and efficiency of 
the man of the world was combined with a devotion to the 
well-being of others such as has not often been surpassed by 
any of the Saints. 


EpwWARD CAIRD. 
BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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THE RELATION OF PESSIMISM TO ULTIMATE 
PHILOSOPHY. 


THE object of this paper will be to show that logically Pes- 
simism should be taken in a far wider and more fundamental 
sense than is commonly assigned to it, and that when this is 
done, it forms an attitude towards the ultimate questions of 
philosophy which is not susceptible of being resolved into 
any other, and cannot be refuted, but only accepted or re- 
jected. 

In attempting to establish this view, it will be convenient to 
start by determining what we are to understand by the term 
Pessimism. It has been customary to subordinate the treat- 
ment of the subject too much to the particular views of rep- 
resentative pessimist writers,and to pay too little regard to 
the logical connection of the pessimist positions. Hence, a 
belief has become current that Pessimism might be summed 
up in the assertion that life was not worth living, because in 
it the pains predominated over the pleasures, and the whole 
question was thus rendered one of the possibility and result 
of the hedonistic calculus. Now, it is true that the doctrines 
of Schopenhauer and von Hartmann lend themselves to such 
a narrowing of the issue, but I believe that it is possible to 
demonstrate the essential shallowness and logical inadequacy 
of a transition which is psychologically so easy as to have 
been made almost universally. 

In the argument that life is not worth living because it in- 
volves an excess of pain, the second clause states a reason for 
the first, and, if it is proved, the conclusion inevitably follows. 
What has not been observed, however, is that even if it should 
not be proved, the conclusion may yet be true, because it may 
rest on other reasons. To argue that because one ground 
for a conclusion is unsound, the conclusion itself cannot be 
established, would evidently be nothing else than the familiar 
logical fallacy of denying the antecedent—until it has been 
shown that no other grounds are possible. But this is not 
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the case here. The condemnation of life, which Pessimism 
essays to pronounce, does not necessarily rest on a single 
basis: it forms an attitude of thought which has been linked 
with the assertion of the predominance of pain only by an 
accident of historical development. It is quite possible to 
condemn life on various grounds without holding it to be 
predominantly painful. It is possible to condemn it, not be- 
cause it has too little pleasure, but because it has too little of 
the other ends which are recognized as good in themselves, 
because it has too little virtue or knowledge or beauty or 
duration. Life may shock us into a denial of its value also 
by its moral, its zsthetic, its intellectual deficiencies: it may 
seem so brief, so nauseatingly petty and contemptible that 
the game is not worth the candle. In all such cases the 
Pessimism cuts itself adrift from its supposed hedonist basis, 
and, even where the hedonist standard is retained, it need not 
be of an egoistic character. It may be sympathy with the 
misery of others that tempts us like the Buddha, like the 
Preacher in Thomson’s “ City of Dreadful Night,” to condemn 
life. Again, it is possibie to argue, more subtly, that the 
unhappiness is the effect rather than the cause of the worth- 
lessness of life. It is “ not that life is valueless because it is 
unhappy, but that it is unhappy because it is valueless.” But 
what enables man thus to apply to life the standards by which 
it is condemned? Nothing surely but the fact that he is 
capable of framing an ideal of worth, an ideal of something 
worth striving for and of holding it up to reality as a mirror in 
which to behold its deficiencies. It is because we form ideal 
standards which alone bestow true value upon life, that we can 
condemn it because it nowhere allows us to attain perfect 
happiness or full knowledge or complete goodness or zsthetic 
harmony. 

Now, it is evident that the deficiencies in life which the 
formation of those ideals enables us to detect will act asa 
potent stimulus to progress so long as the deficiencies seem 
comparatively small and the ideals appear attainable ; if, how- 
ever, we allow our ideals to outgrow our means of reaching 
them, the chasm between them and the actual will become 
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too deep to be bridged by hope; we shall despair of attaining 
our heart’s desire and bitterly condemn the inadequacy of the 
actual. Thus Pessimism will ever hover like a dark cloud 
over the path of progress, ready to oppress with gloom alike 
the cowardice that despairs and the temerity that outstrips, 
prematurely and recklessly, the limitations of the practicable. 
It is a natural and almost inevitable phase in spiritual devel- 
opment, which results whenever any object of desire is found 
to be unattainable, and it has no exclusive affinity for the 
details of a pettifogging calculation of probable pleasures and 
pains. The sole reason why the question of Pessimism has 
mostly been debated on a hedonistic basis is because Happi- 
ness is the one ideal which is universally comprehended, which 
allures by its elusive glitter even the coarsest and most com- 
monplace of men. 

Having thus freed Pessimism from its entanglement in 
hedonistic disputes, we may proceed to determine its deepest 
nature. That nature would seem to consist in the denial of 
the value of life, in whatever terms and by whatever standards 
it may be formulated. If Pessimism springs from the experi- 
ence of pain, it will deny the value of life because happiness 
is unattainable ; if from moral indignation, because goodness 
is unattainable; if from zsthetic disgust, because beauty is 
unattainable; if from scepticism, because knowledge is unat- 
tainable. But in each case the value of life will be denied. 
It makes no difference to Pessimism whether a man despair 
because the world is so miserable, or so bad, or so hideous, 
or so inscrutable. 

It follows from this that Pessimism is essentially a certain 
definite attitude towards the great and well-recognized class 
of judgments which are known as judgments of Value (Wert- 
urteile). Now, judgments of Value are possible about every- 
thing that is experienced, and are contrasted with judgments 
of Fact in that they do not inquire what a thing zs, but what 
it zs worth. And, like the judgments of Fact, alike whether 
they are ethical, zsthetical, or merely emotional or affective, 
they are primarily relative,—z.e., they assert that something 
has value for this purpose or that, for this aspect or that of 
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human nature. But just as the logical judgments must ulti- 
mately be accommodated in a coherent system of Truth, so 
the judgments of Value must ultimately all be referred to 
some supremely valuable end of action, or Summum Bonum. 
It will be possible then to estimate life as a Whole by this su- 
preme standard of Value, and to discuss whether it satisfies 
it or not. 

As the result of such discussion, only three alternatives 
seem thinkable: 

I. We may conclude that Life is adequate to the attainment 
of the supreme end of action, and that, consequently, it has 
value and is worth living. That is the position taken by 
every form of Optimism. 

II. We may decide that Life is inadequate to meet the re- 
quirements of the standard applied to it ; that, consequently, it 
has no value, and so is not worth living. That is the conclu- 
sion implied in every form of Pessimism. 

III. We may object on principle to the attempt to answer 
the question, and contend that it should not be raised, arguing, 
é.g., that it does not follow from the fact that the value of 
everything in life may be determined, that we can determine 
the value of life as a whole. That may be called the agnostic 
or—with a reference to the Kantian denial of metaphysics and 
its analogous answer to the ultimate question of knowledge— 
the critical answer. 

It is worth pointing out that these three modes of treating 
the ultimate question of Value correspond exactly to the ulti- 
mate modes of answering the question as to the ultimate 
Fact. We answer the final problem of theoretic knowledge 
also in three ways: (1) We may declare that existence is ulti- 
mately knowable, and explain its nature in more or less tenta- 
tive systems of constructive metaphysics. (2) We may deny 
that in the end anything can be known. That is the sceptical 
attitude. (3) We may protest that human knowledge is not 
competent to solve its ultimate problems, and has no right to 
raise the question. That is the attitude of a “Criticism” for 
which the ultimate metaphysical truth is shrouded in the un- 
fathomable obscurity of the Thing-in-itself, and which, Tan- 
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talus-like, is yet forever tormented by the phantom of a satis- 
faction which it believes to be hopelessly beyond its reach. 

Whichever kind of ultimate question, then, we raise, whether 
that of the nature of ultimate facts or that of their valuation, 
three alternatives seem possible. But we can hardly avoid 
asking further whether they are all equally tenable. That is 
a difficult question which I cannot here discuss exhaustively- 
The proper academic thing to do would be, I suppose, either 
to evade an answer altogether or to decide in favor of the 
third alternative,—which is nearly as unsatisfactory as no an- 
swer at all,—and to finish up with a learned sneer at those 
who venture on “dogmatic” conclusions. But, for once, I 
should like to dare to be dogmatic—at least to some extent 
—and to indicate some reasons for eliminating that third 
alternative. 

For it seems to me that it reduces itself to the second, that 
“no answer” is equivalent to an answer in the negative. Nor 
can I see why, if judgments of Value are rightly and properly 
made, they should not be applicable to the scheme of things 
asa whole. Certainly we make this assumption in the case 
of the judginents of intellectual Value,—ze., in determining 
the value of our judgments of Fact. We assume that be- 
cause judgments of relative truth and falsity are made, the 
former can ultimately be fitted into a coherent and congruous 
system of Truth. But if we are entitled to hold that there is 
Truth, and not merely judgments relatively true,—in other 
words, that the ideal of Truth is valid of Reality,—why should 
we not be equally entitled to affirm an equal validity for the 
ideals of Goodness and Happiness? If Experience as a whole 
can be judged true or false, coherent or incoherent, why should 
it not be judged as a whole good or bad? At all events, it 
cannot be taken for granted, without attempt at argument, 
that human judgments of good and bad mean nothing to the 
whole, while (equally human) judgments of true and false may 
be relied upon to extract its inmost mysteries. 

And, moreover, the attempt to draw such a distinction 
would seem to break down even on the theoretic side. 
Granted that our theoretical account of the world had denied 
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to judgments of Value all ultimate significance, yet the fact 
would remain that such judgments were made and formed an 
integral part of life. They would remain, therefore, as an in- 
explicable factor in the world. And the more we realized the 
importance of this factor and the manner in which it per- 
meates all our activities and directs even the intellect which 
is seeking to deny it, the more doubtful we should become 
whether we had explained anything while we left this unex- 
plained. That is, we should inevitably be impelled towards 
scepticism on the theoretic side, and the practical reflex of 
scepticism is, as I have elsewhere shown, nothing else than 
Pessimism.* 

It remains to ask whether the problems of Value or of 
Fact are more ultimate, and whether ultimately the one may 
not be subordinated to the other. I believe that they may 
and must, although once more I can only very briefly indi- 
cate the ground for this conclusion. I shall confine myself 
to observing that 4 drdvora abry od6ev xvet, that the human mind 
is essentially purposive, that in its activity the judgments and 
ideals of Value supply the motive power to the judgments 
of Fact, and that, in the absence of anything valuable to be 
reached by them, no reason can be assigned why such judg- 
ments should be made. Hence, judgments of Fact, in spite 
of their apparent logical independence, seem psychologically 
to be rendered possible by and rest on judgments of Value, and 
the question, What is life worth ? becomes the most ultimate 
of all. Thus, with respect to that question, Optimism and 
Pessimism seem to supply the sole alternatives; nor does it 
seem feasible still further to reduce their multiplicity to unity 
by alleging any formal ground for subordinating Pessimism 
to Optimism. For, as we have seen, the same ideals which, 
while they are regarded as attainable, confer Value upon ex- 
istence, once they are despaired of, plunge us into irremedia- 
ble Pessimism. The most that can be said is that iust as 
in logical judgments negation results from the failure of an 
affirmation, just as scepticism springs from a painfully 





* « Riddles of the Sphinx,” ch. 3, 4. 
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achieved distrust of knowledge, so Pessimism is always sec- 
ondary, and results from the breakdown of some optimistic 
scheme of Value. But even so it would seem to follow that 
Pessimism must be theoretically possible so long as such a 
scheme of Value can be felt to be inadequate and rejected ; 
that is, so long as there persists a breach between the ideal 
and the actual. 

What, then, is the practical conclusion to which the argu- 
ment conducts us? It has vindicated for the question of 
Pessimism a position of paramount theoretic importance which 
would entail a far more serious treatment than is generally 
accorded to it in the teaching of philosophy. And in view 
of the vast accumulations of uncoordinated and uncorrelated 
knowledge which Philosophy has in these days to think over 
and digest, in order that mankind may not utterly lose its 
bearings in the cosmos, philosophers may well shrink from 
taking up the burden of a problem of such magnitude and 
difficulty as that of Pessimism. But even if Philosophy could 
renounce its task of giving a rational account of every phase 
of experience, I should yet hesitate to hold that its acceptance 
of this problem would be pure loss, or in the end would prove 
detrimental to its true interests. To assume responsibility is 
potentially to acquire power, and no question is better calcu- 
lated than this of Pessimism to make Philosophy a power in 
human life, for none can bring it into closer contact with the 
actual problems of men’s lives. And does not the whole his- 
tory of its past show that Philosophy has never been more 
flourishing and influential than in periods when it has seemed 
to make some response to the outcry of the human soul to 
the question, What shall I do to be saved? If, then, Philos- 
ophy takes courage to do its duty, if it addresses itself to the 
question of the Value of Life and grapples with the Demon 
of Despair that besets the souls of so many, who shall say 
that there is not still in store for it a career of unexampled 
splendor among the forces that mould the destinies of man- 
kind? 

F. C. S. ScHILLER. 
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Our Social and Ethical Solidarity. 


OUR SOCIAL AND ETHICAL SOLIDARITY. 


Society is now generally conceived as an organism. This 
conception has come to include not only the ordered exter- 
nalities of social life, but also the vital interdependence of the 
individuals constituting the social community. 

The proof of the organic solidarity of the divers compo- 
nents that make up society is here based on more or less 
salient points of analogy obtaining between the social fabric 
and the vital structure of the living individuals composing it. 
On the strength of it society is declared to consist of inter- 
dependently functioning units, in essentially the same man- 
ner as an animal is seen to consist of interdependently func- 
tioning integrant units of texture. 

It is true our mere living together, in mutual dependence 
on one another’s divers social functions, suggests of itself 
the conception of organization. And in this sense Aristotle 
already looked upon man as a born doy zod:r:xov, as constitu- 
tionally a member of a body politic, much in the same way as 
ants, bees, and other animals are constitutionally of a social 
nature. 

Other philosophers, however, have, on the contrary, firmly 
believed that man lived originally in a state of nature in which 
no social community existed,—a social compact having been 
subsequently entered into by conscious agreement between 
the individuals taking part in it. And who can tell whether 
primitive man may not have roamed the forests singly or in 
pairs like other wild animals. 

Now it is by no means a matter of indifference to human 
welfare what kind of idea prevails among us regarding the 
nature of the bond which links us socially together. To be- 
come convinced of the practical importance of current con- 
ceptions of society, we need only remember what eminently 
effective parts the theories of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau 
have actually played in modern history. 

Indeed, the puzzle where the constitutional limits of sepa- 
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rate individuality end, and where those of collective sociality 
begin, has perplexed not only biologists in their peaceful 
pursuits, but has involved mankind at large in interminable 
fratricidal contentions. 

Social organizations, such as church and state, have con- 
jointly or separately struggled to be recognized as the verita- 
ble body of which human individuals are mere subordinate 
members; in which they were indeed expected wholly to 
merge their individual being. Against such sweeping pre- 
tension the enrolled individuals have from time to time risen 
to assert their personal autonomy. Of such individualistic 
revolt puritanism and democracy are conspicuous examples. 

In our own day the divers and often seriously clashing 
claims of individualism and socialism are pressing more ur- 
gently than ever for rational consideration. It is, therefore, 
not irrelevant to inquire whether the prevalent conception of 
society being an organism can help us effectively to harmonize 
those seemingly antagonistic claims. 

When at present society is declared to be an organism, it is 
not meant that the individuals composing it have consciously 
organized it; nor merely that they are by nature destined to 
live in social communion. It is meant that we human beings 
by force of our ingrained constitution form of necessity part 
of an integral social structure in essentially the same manner 
as the sundry organs of a living being, or its sundry struc- 
tural units form part of an integral vital structure. 

This out-and-out organic interpretation of society is evi- 
dently pregnant with momentous practical implications. Be- 
fore actually adopting it for practical guidance, it behooves us, 
therefore, to make sure that it is true to nature, that the 
theoretical conception corresponds to reality. 

It amounts here to no radical difference whether the anal- 
ogy drawn between the organic interdependence of human 
beings in society and the interdependence of the parts in the 
vital organism be considered as obtaining in the sphere of 
pure intelligence, as stoutly maintained by idealists, or whether 
it be considered to obtain primordially in the sense-revealed 
constitution of the human organism and its social medium, as 
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insisted upon by naturalists. In both cases the conception is 
based on our experience of the only organic structure we 
have directly knowledge of, and this is the perceptible body 
of organic beings. 

In order to establish a correct analogy between the vital 
and the social organism, we have consequently first to ascer- 
tain by what means the sundry organs or the sundry ultimate 
units come to form integrant parts of the organism as a whole, 
and how they come to exercise their divers functions in co- 
operative subserviency to its needs as an integral being. 
Without this positive information we are hardly in a position 
to use the analogy in elucidation of the true nature of society, 
much less to employ it for the practical purpose of shaping 
social institution in agreement with it. 

It does here nowise suffice to shift the analogy to be estab- 
lished into the barren realm of formal logic, where the rela- 
tion of constituent parts to a conceptual whole can in a gen- 
eral way be deductively determined. Nor does it suffice to 
assume outright that, as the organism is an indiscerptible to- 
tality whose constituent parts receive their significance solely 
from their relation to the whole, so in the same manner has 
society to be regarded as an indiscerptible totality whose con- 
stituent units receive their significance solely from their rela- 
tion to the whole. It would be no less futile to attempt to 
deduce logically from the formal relation of parts to a whole 
the actual relation of individuals to society than it would be 
to attempt to deduce in the same way the relation of the liver 
or the brain to the organism of which they form part. And, 
on the other hand, it seems rather questionable whether a 
cook ora lawgiver can rightly be said to be related to society 
in essentially the same way as the liver or the brain are related 
to the organism. A cook or a lawgiver do obviously not 
exist exclusively as means towards an end to be attained out- 
side themselves, as is actually the case with the liver and the 
brain. 

Human beings form constituent units of society, not merely 
by force of the interdependency of their divers external func- 
tions, but also, and more radically still, by force of their mental 
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interdependence. It is, in fact, exclusively through such 
mental interdependence, through such innate dependence of 
humanly organized minds upon one another for their very 
existence as such, and for the possible efficiency of their func- 
tion; it is through this mutual dependency of their minds 
upon one another that men are social and ethical beings. 
Without it man would be a soulless, thoughtless, irrespon- 
sible animal, and human society and its ethical bearings non- 
existent. 

Here, in our search after the true foundation of social and 
ethical solidarity, we are confronted by the much-vexed yet 
still open problem, how different units come to be constitu- 
tionally destined to enter into interdependent relations so as 
aimfully to form an organically efficient whole. How, in our 
case, a separate human individual comes to be so constituted 
as to form a complemental part in the composition of the 
larger whole called society. This consideration of innate 
reciprocal dependence in the constitution of a larger whole 
involves the entire teleological riddle, the puzzle,—namely, 
how the integral constitution of a whole, eventually to be 
formed, can possibly act as a so-called final cause, act as the 
chief determining cause of the nature, disposition, and func- 
tion of the constituent units that enter into its formation. 

Kant sought to argue away teleology in nature by declar- 
ing it to be a peculiar mode of our conception of a certain 
order of things. He held that every occurrence in nature 
being strictly dependent on immediate or so-called efficient 
causation, final causation could not possibly enter into the 
system of nature. And recently, much in the way of Em- 
pedocles of old, natural selection has been believed more par- 
ticularly to reduce all seeming teleology in organic nature to 
mechanical or, at least, to efficient causation. In fact, the 
principal aim of our present scientific interpretation of nature 
is to attribute all its occurrences to adequate mechanical 
causation. 

Natural science, when it interprets organization as resulting 
thus simply from a peculiar rearrangement of so many pre- 
existing material units moved by so much pre-existing energy, 
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misses in its explanation all that is most essential to an adequate 
understanding of the case. To be told that we consist of 
nothing but a peculiar rearrangement of so many indestruc- 
tible atoms of C, O, H, and N, moved by so many units of 
indestructible energy, is hardly more in keeping with the real 
state of things than to be told that we consist of nothing but 
such utterly evanescent stuff as consciousness is made of.- 
The fact here overlooked, the essential fact, is that in the 
process of organic development new modes of aimful energy, 
manifest in specific modes of vital reaction of the organism in 
relation to its medium, come creatively into existence. All 
that is most characteristic of vital organization and its activity, 
all that constitutes its specific nature, merges thus newly pro- 
duced into being, resulting from potencies not previously 
realized. This amounts not altogether to a creation out of 
nothing ; but it is a coming into existence of efficiencies pre- 
viously non-existent. 

It is evident that—explain it as we may—a living being in 
relation to its organic and inorganic environment is found to 
be out and out teleologically developed. Its organization is 
preconcertedly constituted for life in a specific medium. And 
the development of an organism from a reproductive germ 
is obviously teleologically predetermined by the nature of 
the organism to be developed therefrom. The exact plan 
of the whole being, eventually to be formed as a product of 
nature, enters here somehow as a final cause in its reproduc- 
tion. 

The question now is, how far society can in the same sense 
be said to be the final cause of its own organization. We have 
to find out how far the nature of the individuals constituting 
society and the disposition of its external appurtenances are 
determined by itself as an integral entity. 

It seems certain that groups of human beings, living without 
mutual contact in different localities, tend to fall into essen- 
tially similar organization, mentally and physically. This 
sameness of social organization, with its all but identical out- 
comes in culture, is a fact so striking in its broad features and 
even in its minute details, that it can be only accounted 
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for by assuming inherent tendencies in human nature neces- 
sarily leading to it. 

Viewed in this light, the analogy between society and the 
vital organism would, however, hold good, not as between the 
organic interdependence of the constituent units of society 
and that of the constituent elements of the organism, but 
between the gradual development of social life and the phy- 
letic development of living beings in relation to their environ- 
ment. The so-called growth of society can therefore not 
rightly be compared to the growth of an individual organ- 
ism, but only to the development of vital organization in the 
course of phyletic evolution. 

This, however, is not what is generally meant when society 
is said to be an organism. It is then meant that society is 
constituted by individual men falling conjointly into the for- 
mation of a definite “ superorganic” structure in essentially the 
same way as the individual elements of our body fall conjointly 
into the formation of its organic structure. 

This altogether fatalistic and automatic interpretation of the 
organization of society was rendered doubly plausible when 
the leading analogy had been reversed by biologists. This 
time it was the established state or social community which in 
its turn had to serve as prototype in the attempt analogically 
to illustrate the nature of vital organization. The living or- 
ganism was now declared to be in all verity a social commu- 
nity, in which a vast number of autonomous individuals, the 
so-called cells, are dividing among themselves the divers func- 
tions that have to be performed in order to keep the organism 
as a whole in efficient trim. 

Under this aspect the teleological riddle grew more perplex- 
ing than ever. For it remained utterly incomprehensible how 
a vast assemblage of divers autonomous beings, wholly devoid 
of perception and conception, could possibly range themselves 
in perfect preconcerted order, so as faithfully to reproduce 
together the highly complex unitary organization of a defi- 
nite prototype, and then minister diversely and yet conjointly 
to its needs as an indiscerptible being. 

This view, amounting to a miraculous consensus of uncon- 
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scious agents, was nevertheless almost inevitably forced upon 
investigators, when under the microscope the complex organ- 
ism was seen to be composed of seemingly independent cell- 
beings, and was observed to be developed from a germ-cell 
through its multiplication by means of cumulative self-division. 
However incomprehensible the fact, and indeed ludicrous the 
idea, that highly organized beings,—our own unitary being 
with all its exalted faculties among the rest,—that these high- 
wrought lives were after all only automatically constituted as- 
semblages of myriads of all but senseless elementary animal- 
cules ; however personally degrading ; this eminently mystical 
view came by force of seemingly correct observation to be, 
nevertheless, the established doctrine concerning vital organi- 
zation. 

Lately, however, the complete organic equipment of so- 
called unicellular beings, together with the discovery that the 
protoplasm, the living substance, of plants and animals, forms 
in reality a continuous substratum of life; these significant 
experiences have effectively disproved the theory that the 
complex organism consists of elementary autonomous con- 
stituents, and have led to the far more satisfactory conclusion 
that the organism is a unitary being. As Strassburger ex- 
presses it: “Dass somit die Pflanze ahnlich wie das Thier 
einen einheitlichen, lebendigen Organismus bildet.” 

Herewith the analogy sought to be established between so- 
ciety and its constituent human units on the one side and the 
organism and its constituent cell-units on the other side, 
breaks completely down and may be definitely dismissed. 

Vital organization is not brought about like social organ- 
ization through the consensus of autonomous units. It is 
wrought within a unitary being, whose organic differentiations 
and specifications were gradually elaborated through inter- 
action with the medium. The end of vital organization is 
realized in the co-operative efficiency of its constituents parts 
in total subserviency to the organism as an integral being, 
whilst the true end of social organization among us human 
beings is realized in the social consciousness of each constit- 
uent individual. 
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As regards the social solidarity of lower animals, it would 
seem hardly more dependent on the social consciousness of 
the constituent individuals, than the begetting of their off- 
spring and the elaborately aimful provisions for its future 
welfare. Here preservation of the individual and the race 
appears to be the only concern of social as well as of indi- 
vidual life. 

In this connection it may be plausibly asserted that social 
faculties, though manifest as conscious states, are in fact de- 
veloped through vital interaction with the medium in which 
man finds himself cast, just as organic structure is developed 
through vital interaction with a given medium ; and that, con- 
sequently, social as well as vital development are, after all, 
merely effects of efficient causation into which no final causa- 
tion, no preconcerted organic plan, nor volitional direction on 
our part, enter as determining factors. Under this aspect, a 
power, not ourselves, and outside the organism, seems to be 
shaping social and ethical development. 

We are thus brought face to face with the inmost mystery 
of teleology, from which with inevitable philosophical insist- 
ence all prototypal and archetypal world conceptions emanate, 
such as Platonism, Hegelianism, and their innumerable modi- 
fications. 

It is, at least, clear that in so-called evolution, phyletic and 
social, no such pre-existing structural prototype is giving 
direction to their formative tendencies, as is found to be the 
case with regard to the formative tendencies of the reproduc- 
tive germ of an organism. Notwithstanding the current con- 
tention as to the priority of the hen or the egg, it is certain 
that the pre-established structure of the hen enters somehow 
as the principal determining factor in the development of the 
egg intoachicken. The egg derives its definite formative ten- 
dencies from the fully-developed organism of which it has 
formed part, and in this way the structural plan of the pre- 
existing organism acts as final cause in the development of its 
reproductive germ. 

Nothing remotely resembling this absolute dependence on 
what is to be developed upon what has already been devel- 
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oped takes place in phyletic and social evolution. Here 
something is, as it were, tentatively striving to be developed 
which has no pre-existing prototype from which it derives its 
formative tendencies. 

This fact of creative new-becoming, belonging so completely 
to a different order from that of mere reproduction, has to be 
well borne in mind if we desire to arrive at correct conclusions 
concerning development in general. No profounder, no more 
essential distinction can be found in the entire compass of 
nature. Progressive organic development, bringing social 
development along with it, has to be regarded as an actual 
realization of a higher mode of being by means of formative 
tendencies, which are not merely reproducing something al- 
ready realized, but that lie latent and unfulfilled in whatever 
it may be which is constituting and energizing the perceptible 
world. Somehow there must potentially dwell in the pri- 
mordial world material, if that which eventually comes to 
affect our senses may so be called; there must dwell in it a 
capacity of developing under the toilsome stress of interaction 
into higher and higher modes of being. 

In contemplating the fact of actual new formation or aimful 
creative development, it lies near to transcend altogether the 
sphere of physical causation, efficient and final. Some direct- 
ing efficiency of a hyper-physical kind seems here planfully 
to force the given world-material into definite, higher com- 
binations, evidenced by higher modes of activity. To account 
for this teleological elaboration, the usual recourse is to seek 
to establish an analogy between our own intelligent formation 
and volitional execution of plans and a similar though far 
more exalted activity on the part of a supreme Intelligence. 
The apparently unconscious teleological construction of the 
objects constituting the perceptible universe is then held to 
be effected in conformity with a pre-existing plan in the mind 
of a supreme Artificer. Or, as extreme idealists will have it, 
our own imperfect striving after totality of comprehension, 
giving rise to the illusive time-and-space world of sense appa- 
ritions, has its pre-existing archetype in the eternal totality of 
universal Intelligence in which all existence is teleologically 
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unified. Whether our intelligent comprehension of creation 
can, however, rightly be said to have any affinity with the 
activity of an intelligence, by force of whose potency creation 
is actually realized, depends upon the validity of the analogy 
between our merely reproductively apprehending intelligence 
and a productively creating potency. 

The immediate question before us is, Have we legitimate 
reason to conclude, by force of analogy with our own doings, 
that a preconcerted plan in the mind of a supreme Artificer is 
being volitionally executed in vital and social development ? 
Are vital and social development the result of design on the 
part of a supreme Intelligence ? 

Let us examine with unbiased scrutiny what actual resem- 
blance there can be traced between the relation of our mental 
plans to their structural realization on the one hand and the 
agencies actually operative in vital and social development on 
the other. Here we have to be careful not to allow our rea- 
soning to be entangled in a “vicious circle.” With Kant we 
have to admit that we cannot legitimately use the analogy 
between our aimful execution of plans and the aimful con- 
struction of natural products to prove the existence of a su- 
preme Artificer, and then, vice versa, assume the existence of 
a supreme Artificer in order to explain the aimful construction 
of natural products.* 

Analogical reasoning has to proceed from what is directly 
known to what is to be explained thereby. Now, can there 
rightly be said to exist the remotest likeness between the 
action of our intelligence and volition upon our natural sur- 
roundings and the constructive agencies operative in their 
actual production ? 

It is not difficult to perceive that an impassable gulf is di- 





* « When in natural science and its contents there is introduced the concept 
of Deity to explain design in nature, and such natural design is then again used 
to prove the existence of a Deity, there is left no true inward consistency in 
either science.” (‘ Theology and Natural Science.”) ‘* This delusive reasoning 
in a circle brings uncertainty to both by confusing their limits.” (‘ Kritik d. 
Teleolog. Urtheilskraft,” “ Von dem Princip der Teleologie als innerem Princip 
der Naturwissenschaft.’’) 
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viding the intelligent and volitional use we make of the agen- 
cies we find already operative in the perceptible universe, and 
the process by which these -agencies attain their constructive 
results. We can, for instance, informed by previous experi- 
ence, set out with the aim of “ producing” water by bringing 
together oxygen and hydrogen, and sending an electric shock 
through the mixture. But our intelligence and volition, as 
mental states, have nothing whatever in common with that 
which is active in the constructive transformation which in 
reality takes place. They add no kind of efficiency to the 
natural agencies, nor are they in any way akin to them. Our 
intelligence and our volition are, in fact, utterly powerless to 
impart the least actual efficiency to natural objects. All effi- 
ciency manifest in nature is inherent in the perceptible world- 
material, and cannot be placed in remotest analogy with any 
kind of mental faculty. Whatever is efficiently underlying 
actual creation has no sameness of nature with what we know 
as our intelligence and volition.* 

When we construct an edifice, or are said to create a work 
of art, we utilize in the execution of the mental plan existing 


substances and their given properties. Everything which im- 
parts actual efficiency to these substances, and enduring reality 
to the constructed work, is inherent in the perceptible material. 
Previous experience enables us mentally to forecast arrange- 
ments and effects attainable by manipulating the given material 
in definite ways. In such manipulation machinery may play 
as effective a part as our own motor organs. Our activity in 





* It is altogether on the mistaken ascription of constitutive power to our in 
reality forceless intelligence that transcendental Idealism is based. In fact, 
nothing of purely mental consistency has the least constitutive power in nature. 
Intelligence does nowise constitute nature, neither in Kant’s limited sense, nor in 
Hegel’s thoroughgoing version. It merely apprehends symbolically the repre- 
sentative system of nature organically constituted in us during phyletic evolution, 
and revealed as our mental microcosm in our lapsing moments of conscious 
awareness. And as our own mentality is utterly powerless to constitute anything 
in nature, or to affect as such other beings, it stands to reason that an analogically 
hypostatized mind of whatever highest order must necessarily be just as power- 
less to constitute anything in nature or to affect other beings. Consequently, 
transcendental Idealism is a radically mistaken world-conception. 
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the construction of works of industry or art is, therefore, so 
far as efficient energy is concerned, a matter of mere mechan- 
ical co-operation. Nothing of the nature of mind enters as 
efficient energy into the process. Mind, as such, furnishes us 
merely with a representative ideal forecast of the work to be 
executed. It affords but a forceless inner awareness of what 
in reality has been, or can be, wrought through the forces 
by which perceptible objects exist and are visibly trans- 
formed. 

We are beings organized out and out in correlation to our 
environment; beings endowed with a representative con- 
sciousness in which random time-scattered experience be- 
comes systematized and available as memory, enabling us to 
construct ideal forecasts. Such ideal forecasts are, however, 
realizable only in measure as they correspond to potentialities 
immanent in outside nature; potentialities that may become 
actual through our disposition of the efficiengies involving 
them. 

Our volition, as a coefficient factor in nature, consists solely 
in the organic power we have of moving at will certain of our 
organs, those, namely, which bring us into direct relation with 
the outside world. It is this organic faculty of motor self-deter- 
mination that enables us to use our representative mental 
microcosm as guidance in our vital intercourse with the out- 
side world. In order to execute a certain plan, we perform a 
definite series of voluntary movements in agreement with the 
representative mental forecast. And we succeed in measure 
as the forecast has been truly representative of results attain- 
able through efficiencies appertaining to the mentally sym- 
bolized reality. 

We are conscious of the existence and efficiencies of the 
extra-mental macrocosm only through the representative 
mental microcosm which phyletic and individual experience 
have organized in us. In order to conduct ourselves sanely, 
judiciously, fruitfully, our mental view has of necessity to 
correspond to the efficiencies underlying extra-mental reality. 

Intelligence and volition, however marvellous their function 
in the economy of life, are, after all, but vicarious manifesta- 
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tions. Their conscious play affords but a system of signs 
symbolic of our relation to a transcendent reality,—a reality 
whose creative potency is welling beyond all consciousness 
from the inscrutable source of being and becoming. It is 
certain, then, that nothing analogous to what we know as our 
intelligence can possibly be efficient as constitutive energy 
in vital and social organization. Intelligence can therefore 
nowise be attributed to the efficiencies that constitute the 
perceptible world. 

Yet it is very evident that these same efficiencies may, for 
all this, be made to produce effects upon us not belonging to 
their purely physical activity,—effects that are essentially in- 
tellectual. A phonograph sets going mechanically a specially 
graduated series of vibrations. These have only an infini- 
tesimal mechanical effect on the extra-mental world. To a 
human hearer they may convey information of exceeding im- 
portance. A work of art has for the artistically susceptible 
an ideal import incommensurably transcending the physical 
efficiencies which constitute its sense-compelling existence in 
the outside world. It is clear, then, that if to us human 
beings sense-aroused perceptions are only vicariously signifi- 
cative of the transcendent extra-mental reality compelling 
them, it is also true that the sense-compelling efficiences of 
the extra-mental world may come to serve us, vice versa, as 
mere signs symbolic of a transcendent mental significance. 
In fact, human culture is out and out wrought by means of 
external signs significative of mental affections. 

Of these symbolic means of expression and communication 
linguistic signs are by far the most potent. They are so by 
being always and everywhere produceable at will, and by 
being through organic association significative of the sundry 
constituents of our mental microcosm. So important are they 
that they constitute the medium through which our thinking 
is not merely conveyed, but actually realized. 

Our intelligence, far from being itself a reality-constituting 
power, is, in fact, dependent for its very existence and actual 
condition on embodiment in symbolic signs furnished by the 
sense-affecting efficiences of the extra-mental world. Elimi- 
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nate all extra-mental means of expression and where could 
our vaunted intelligence be found? 

Only by means of physica! signs can we intelligently realize 
and intelligibly express and communicate the imperceptible 
experiences of our inner life. It is solely through such voli- 
tional designation by discriminative signs that we intelligently 
apperceive the existence, the relations, and the import of the 
multifarious constituents of our conscious microcosm, as it 
emanates from its organic matrix. 

It is incontestable that the present mental condition of our 
race has been gradually attained through a process of inces- 
sant interaction, carried on by innumerable generations be- 
tween their organic being and the outside world, including, of 
course, interaction with kindred beings. Mental organization 
has indivisibly formed part of the organic elaboration of our 
entire being. Its special existence is obviously a result of the 
same process of progressive creation of which our entire or- 
ganic being is the perceptible outcome. 

The real import of this our being, its own worth in the 
scale of existence, as victoriously established through its vital 
toil in interaction with the world at large; this cumulated or- 
ganic wealth has found specialized structural realization in an 
organ in which all inner efficiencies and outer influences centre 
and are systematically unified. That which essentially con- 
stitutes our personality, and what we know of the outside 
world, rests organically secured in this central organ. Our 
self-consciousness, as well as our world-consciousness, is de- 
monstrably an outcome of its activity,—the activity, namely, 
of that extra-conscious existent which has power through 
sense-affection to arouse in us the percept we call a brain. It 
is self-evident, however, that we can form no adequate con- 
ception whatever of the real, self-consisting nature of that 
which thus affects our senses. The aroused percept in us, the 
brain we perceive, is but a symbolically revealed semblance of 
the real, power-endowed existent. But through inner and 
outer experience we know with sufficient certainty that this 
sense-revealed existent is a gradually developed and marvel- 
lously efficient self- and world-manifesting organ. 
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Our organization is throughout, down to its minutest struc- 
tural constitution, teleologically complemental to its relations 
with the outside world: the digestive organs to food, the 
lungs to air, the organs of locomotion to the ground to be 
gone over, those of prehension to what has to be grasped, 
those of attack and defence to prey and enemies, the organs 
of sense to the diverse sense-affecting influences. And no 
less is our inner life, consciously manifest as emotion, thought, 
and volition, complemental to relations organically established 
between ourselves and the outside world. Of such inner-life- 
relations, those binding us to our fellow-beings come to gain 
more and more predominant sway. However ideal such al- 
truistic sentiments may appear, we should never forget that 
they are grounded in reciprocal organic dependence. The 
living being, by force of his organization, is essentially a 
product of progressive generation, which links him organ- 
ically to other members of his race. The most fundamentally 
complemental among these self-transcending organic connec- 
tions with kindred beings is evidently the sexual relation. It 
involves the perpetuation of the race, rendering possible its 
phyletic development. Next to it, and in consequence of it, 
emerges the parental relation, giving rise to the family, the 
primitive social community. 

It is in this actual procreative kinship that our altruistic 
nature is rooted. These organically complemental relations, 
primordially established without conscious concurrence, come 
in the course of vital development to incite more and more 
intense and significant concomitant emotions in their comple- 
mental bearers. And it is the rational realization of the self- 
transcending significance of these reciprocal emotions which 
forms the groundwork of our social and ethical consciousness, 

By means of outward physical signs, the social emotions, 
which otherwise would remain unrecognized, find their mu- 
tually intelligible expression. This faculty of imparting to 
other like beings, through the agency of sense-compelling 
signs, the concerns of our sense-occluded inner life, and, in 
return, sympathetically to apprehend, by means of similar 
signs, the concerns of their inner life,—this wondrous faculty 
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of sympathetic divination is that which constitutes us social 
beings and enables us to become moral agents. 

Ethical consciousness manifests itself normally in a more 
and more complete and extensive recognition of the essential 
conaturalness of fellow-beings, as bearers of the same wealth 
and worth of life we individually are conscious of; in the rec- 
ognition of what is now significantly called the brotherhood 
of man. 

This altruistic consciousness does not descend to us asa 
mere ideal inspiration from surmised empyreal heights. It is 
—it cannot be too often asserted—firmly and perceptibly 
rooted in organic solidarity ; in the flesh-and-blood solidarity 
not only of those immediately related to us, not only of those 
who happen at present livingly to embody the inherited 
wealth of progressive organization, but pre-eminently in the 
organic solidarity of past, present, and future generations. 

It is in all verity the faithful stability of vital organization 
which, amidst a constant flux of constituent elements, succeeds 
in preserving all through life what we call our personal iden- 
tity. And it is this same perpetuating potency which, amidst 
the constant flux of individuated beings, is preserving with like 
fidelity from generation to generation the essential identity of 
human nature. In this light our self-rounded personality 
appears but a transient embodiment of the victorious attain- 
ments of endless vital toil. However personally glorious our 
human consciousness may be, we are but constituent elements 
of humanity at large. And it is because of this generically 
organized, this common vital humanity in us, that our per- 
sonal consciousness is instinct with hyper-individual, with 
eternalizing aspirations. 

Our individual development from infancy to maturity, from 
unconscious childhood to conscious membership in a social 
and ethical order of existence, epitomizes human progress in 
the past, and significantly points to higher and higher achieve- 
ment in the future. The inheritance by each of us of all the 
laboriously acquired organic wealth and worth of human 
nature constitutes us bearers of a transcendent possession only 
provisionally intrusted to us for safe-keeping; and, further- 
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more, in compliance with the bent of progressive realization, 
intrusted to us for enhanced transmission to posterity. 

Being thus constitutionally appointed to the stewardship of 
life, on whose faithful administration all human worth and 
progress are vitally, immanently dependent; from this organi- 
cally assigned mission flows rationally our moral responsi- 
bility, our imperative ethical duty, the mysterious moral 
“ought,” the solemn super-individual injunction. 

Failure to comply with the creative bent of the ethical 
demand, self-willed squandering of the inherited gifts of life, 
leads relentlessly, speedily, to degradation and deterioration. 
And mere relinquishment of progressive aspirations is sure 
before long to be followed by stagnation into rigid grooves of 
all but instinctive anim:lity. 

To sum up: Social and ethical solidarity rest fundamentally 
on vital organization. Like all other vital development, pro- 
gress of their existing condition is wrought by toilsomely ac- 
quired increments of organic elaboration. And this is effected 
through interaction of the individual with his social medium. 
It is in this laborious way that the increasingly reciprocal re- 
lations which constitute the growing solidarity, of social and 
ethical sentiments become in us human individuals more and 
more fully organized. And they make themselves felt as 
organically realized in our social and ethical consciousness, 
when they urge to conduct in agreement with the organized 
propensities. What is commonly called character consists 
essentially in such structurally established propensities. And 
it is because of this structual consolidation and fixation that 
individual character is so insistent and persistent.. Education, 
with its elaborate appurtenances, accomplishes its aim solely 
by modifying organic structure, so that it may potentially em- 
body its teachings. 

Without pre-established vital structure, in which mental 
potentialities inhere, consciousness of whatever kind is non- 
existent. Whatever is not actually organized in the visible 
structure of the living human being has, so far as he himself 
is concerned, no sort of reality. A person is color-blind be- 
cause a specific region of his organic structure has remained 
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undeveloped, failing thereby appropriately to react on the 
stimulating influences that normally arouse color-sensations. 
It is not otherwise with the morally obtuse, the morally 
idiotic. They are devoid of ethical consciousness simply be- 
cause ethical propensities have failed to become organized in 
their brain. And for no other cause are animals deprived of 
moral consciousness. If we all happened to be thus deficient 
in cerebral organization, surely morality among us would be 
altogether non-existent. 

Yet, though vital organization can be proved to be the indis- 
pensable substratum of all consciousness, and with it of all 
actual social and ethical realization, we have no slightest clew 
as how it comes so to be. The mystery of being and becom- 
ing, the supreme mystery of progressive creation, remains 
wholly inscrutable. We have no faculty enabling us intelli- 
gently to apprehend the creative potency through which 
nature is existing and undergoing its toilsome transmutations. 
And it is through activity of this same inscrutable potency 
that the progressive increments of mental, and therewith of 
social and ethical development, are structurally realized. 
Higher and higher efficiegcies are thus creatively superadded 
to what perceptually appears to us as nothing but more 
and more complex molecular combinations of certain chem- 
ical elements. 

From its structural matrix our consciousness emerges full- 
fashioned, a microcosmic revelation in which the gathered 
experience of our race and of our own inner life, together 
with the time- and space-scattered influences of the great 
outside world, have become symbolically harmonized into 
simultaneous presence. 

In this all-revealing focus of conscious awareness, in which 
inner and outer experience concordantly, significantly, crea- 
tively blend, there opens a glorious vista into a world of ideal 
aspirations, wherein those premonitions arise that betoken, as 
yet unfulfilled ideal, a state of social and ethical perfection we 
most devoutly long to see realized in actual life. 

Let us then circumspectly, rationally, beware that these 
ideal premonitions are truly reflecting the glory of a higher 
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state, so as to merit the creative sanction of progressive 
organic realization ; a sanction without which ideal thought 
of whatever kind vanishes =: idle dream into traceless 


vacancy. 
EpmuND MONTGOMERY. 


HEMPSTEAD, TEXAS, 


SOME OF THE LEADING IDEAS OF COMTE’S 
POSITIVISM.* 


I. IF we try to form the idea of a divine Society or commu- 
nity of men—and by a divine Society I mean one that is 
perfect—we may, without incurring the reproach of manufac- 
turing a Utopia, say this much of it. It must have a perfect 
Harmony or unity of all its members, and a perfect variety ; 
and the more intense and thorough the harmony is, the more 
so must the variety be. A perfect Society would have an 
intense oneness, but this oneness would hold amid an infinite 
variety of character and experience on the part of its indi- 
vidual members. In musical art, when instruments of many 
kinds sound different notes, we may have a symphony which 
is one of the most magnificent expressions of superpersonal 
feeling that humanity knows: such would be the harmony of 
a perfect Society, and such is the dream of the world. 

Looking round on the world as it is, what do we seem to 
see? We seem to see only a chaos of conflicting elements,— 
individual men and classes of men. Our communities are 
battle-grounds; interests and experiences clash together ; 
each one seems able to benefit itself only at the expense of 
others. Popular agitators industriously instil this idea into 
the public mind, and a multitude of causes, practical and 
theoretical, work together to make it survive. Hence we find 
that the problem of determining the right course in legislation 
and social action is continually being made to take this form: 
to balance against one another certain interests which are 





* Lecture delivered before the London Ethical Society. 
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supposed to be conflicting, and to do justice to both in their in- 
evitable opposition. In private life it is generally the “ inter- 
ests” or “rights” of two or more individuals; in political life, 
of different classes. That this is really the essence of every 
practical problem of social life is implicitly asserted by 
thinkers of high authority; for instance, by Mr. Spencer, in 
his work on “ Justice,” and in the concluding chapters of his 
“Data of Ethics,” and by Professor Sidgwick, in the con- 
cluding chapters of his ‘“‘ Methods of Ethics.” I shall not try 
to define the theory of Society which is implied ; we can dis- 
tinguish it by its result,—it is the theory which results in 
every practical problem being regarded as one of compromise 
between the conflicting interests or rights of different mem- 
bers of Society. 

Those who say this have not said the last word. Looking 
more intently at human society as it is, we see that all who 
constitute it seem to have one common root, in spite of all 
their conflict and strife. Their essential being is the same, 
their destiny is the same, as is their origin, and what consti- 


tutes goodness in the one constitutes goodness in the other. 
These simple matters of fact have suggested another view of 
Society,—a view which the modern world has been learning 
chiefly from Auguste Comte and from his contemporary 
Hegel. This theory has been most effectively set forth by 
one of Comte’s keenest critics, Dr. James Martineau, who 
adopts it as his own.* 


‘“ The process of social evolution so implicates together the individual agent 
and his fellows that we can scarce divide the causal factors into individual and 
social, inner and outer. Bodily, no doubt, each man stands there by himself, 
while his family are grouped separately around him; but spiritually he is not 
himself without them, and the major part of his individuality is relative to them, 
as theirs is relative to him. He has no self which is not reflected in them and 
of which they are not reflections; and this reveals itself by a kind of moral 
amputation, if death should snatch them away and put his se/fhood to the test of 
loneliness. It is the same with the larger groups which enclose him in their 
sympathetic embrace. His country, with its history and its institutions, and all 





* See “Types of Ethical Theory,” volume ii., Hedonism with Evolution, 
27. At the close of the above quotation I have introduced a few phrases, 
but without in any way changing the author’s meaning. 
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that these imply, is not external to himself: its life-blood courses through his 
veins, inseparably mingled with his own. The social union is most inadequately 
represented as a compact or tacit bargain, subsisting among separate units, 
agreeing to combine for specific purposes and for limited times, and then dis- 
banding again to their several isolations. It is no such forensic abstraction, 
devised as a cement for mechanically conceived components; but a concrete 
though spiritual form of life, penetrating and partly constituting all persons 
belonging to it. . . . What we call a conflict between a private and a public 
interest, and treat as a dissension between a man’s inner self and an outward 
society, is not really a wrestling-match between two independent organisms or 
personalities, unless it comes to physical rebellion and war. The inner man is 
himself the scene of the living strife; the public interest that pleads with him is 
his interest, too; the society that withstands him is 42s society; it is no foreign 
and intrusive power that confronts and stops his calculating prudence, or the 
madness of his pleasure or his passion, but his own share of an altruistic reason 
and love that live and throb in other hearts and minds as well.” 


Because men are thus “ members of one body,’—because 
their intelligences, interests, rights, duties, and desires are 
thus bound up together,—it is superficial and misleading to 
regard any problem of life as simply one of compromise be- 
tween mutually opposing forces. The conflict when truly 
estimated is not between my interest or what is good for me 
and yours ; it is between different elements or aspects of our 
common good. Our common good must surely include and 
embrace three things: the growth of intelligence and the 
realization of scientific knowledge ; the growth of our capacity 
to appreciate and create the beautiful; and the growth of our 
capacity to perform those more directly social duties which 
we generally distinguish as practical. A complete idea of our 
highest good seems to demand that these three shall be har- 
monious and at one. The conditions of modern civilization 
in its present state are continually making them stand in 
absolute opposition to one another. 

In stating this view of the nature of Society, and drawing 
these conclusions from it, I have gone beyond the doctrine of 
Comte, and corrected certain defects which it seems to present. 
Comte insists truly that the social union is a concrete spiritual 
life penetrating its members; but when we ask, What is the 
bond of this union? through what sides of our nature does 
this life live and realize itself? he seems to say it is in feeling 
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only ; it is an affair of the “heart” alone. Man’s life is divided 
between two sets of “innate” impulses,—the egoistic and the 
altruistic,—which are capable of acting independently of each 
other and of the intelligence. Originally the selfish feelings 
were by far the stronger; but the influence of circumstances 
and social experiences have partially suppressed them and 
allowed more freedom of growth to the unselfish springs, 
The ideal of the future is consummated when the latter are 
supreme and the former annihilated. The only use of the 
intelligence is to find a means to the satisfaction of one or the 
other of these two classes of feelings. The result of Comte’s 
view—as Dr. Edward Caird has shown—is, that “the intel- 
lectual life by itself is regarded as an unsocial, even a selfish 
existence ; for as reason is guided by no definite objective aim 
derived from itself, it must find its real motive in the satisfac- 
tion of personal vanity and selfishness, whenever it is not 
subjected to the yoke of the altruistic affections.”* To say 
that the social side of our nature lies only in feeling, is plainly 
a one-sided view. We can set over against it an opposite 
one-sidedness: that the social side of our nature is found only 
in intelligence,—that everything which binds us to our fellow- 
men, all social sympathy and insight, is the product of intelli- 
gence alone, while feeling is peculiar to the individual and is 
a principle of separation and isolation. I do not say that this 
second view has ever been really held; but many thinkers 
have spoken and written as if they held it. How are we to 
judge between these two extremes? This brings us to con- 
sider one of the most important ¢ests of truth that is open to 
us, and one which at the present day we need to apply in 
every direction. For it is constantly happening in the history 
of human thought that on every problem of importance two 
extreme conclusions are formed and maintained in opposition 
to one another. This is especially the case in questions of 
political and social ethics, and of philosophy. 

Aristotle teaches us that in every such case what is required 





* A crude expression of a similar view seems to form one of the main conten- 
tions of Kidd’s “ Social Evolution.” 
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is to dtopiferv the rational discrimination which enables us to 
find a middle way between the two extremes. I hasten to 
add an explanation, lest this should seem the merest barren 
commonplace. There are two ways of finding a mean be- 
tween two extremes. One of them is simply to take what 
the two extreme views have in common, and throw away all 
their differences. As a general rule, the differences are so 
extensive—as between the extreme form of State-socialism 
and the extreme form of Individualism—that the only “‘ mean” 
which we can get between them by this way amounts to 
nothing at all: we have only a barren “ suspense of judg- 
ment.” This is sometimes treated as if it were the special mark 
of profound thought and of a mind free from prejudice. I 
fear that in many cases it is only the mark of intellectual in- 
dolence or cowardice. But there is another method of find- 
ing a middle way,—a middle way which does not contain 
less than either of the extremes, but more than either. This 
was the “mean” that Aristotle had in view; and to reach it, 
it is essential that we should be reasonable or rational. This 
does not mean that we should always be arguing,—endeavor- 
ing to pass from premises to conclusions by discursive argu- 
ment; the most reasonable portion of the community does 
not consist of the people who are constantly engaged in 
reasoning. It is the best result of a genuine education—a 
genuine training of the mind—so to widen the mind on all its 
sides that it is capable of this kind of rational discrimination. 
It takes the whole nature of man—not merely the analytical 
understanding—to find the true mean between the extremes. 
To do this we must rise above them both, find the truth that 
there is in each, and include it in a higher truth. It is never 
easy to do this; but whenever we can do it with two opposing 
doctrines or beliefs, we may be sure we have gone beyond 
them both to a deeper truth. The value of their conflict and 
their opposition is just to suggest the need for the deeper 
truth, and sometimes also to suggest the way to reach it. 

The case I was speaking of, before this digression, is a com- 
paratively simple one. We found two opposite assertions: 
that the only social bond between men is one of feeling, while 
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reason is a principle of selfishness and isolation; and the ex- 
act opposite of this, where the words “rexson” and “ feeling” 
have changed places. The middle way is to regard the 
“social impulse” as a mark of our whole nature on every 
side of it: a tendency uprising from the very roots of our 
being and expressing itself in every direction of mental 
activity. Our intelligence is not a mere calculating machine, 
for calculating means to ends outside itself; it has a structure 
and laws of its own, as.a living organism has. Reason is 
social, inasmuch as my reason cannot work unless it works 
together with the reason of my fellow-men, for its structure 
and its laws are identical in all of us. In this way reason 
carries me beyond myself and unites my life with other lives. 
On the other hand, along with the unity there must be the 
difference ; in order that reason may go to work in knowledge 
there must be different personalities to work it out; my 
reason is my own, your reason is your own, though in all it 
has acommon root. Just in the same sense, feeling is social. 
Each man’s emotions and feelings are his own, and yet in 
them he is carried beyond himself, and cannot rest unless in 
reason and feeling alike his life is in harmony with other 
lives. We are in fact 2x the service of an Ideal of Personality, 
a supreme good, which appeals alike to all sides of our 
nature, and requires the united activities of many different 
personalities,—the unity and the difference being equally 
necessary. 

This brings us to consider another defect in Comte’s view. 
He regards the egoistic and altruistic desires as two distinct 
impulses of our nature,—distinct in such a way that the 
selfish impulses may entirely disappear in the course of social 
progress, and the unselfish tendencies be left in their purity. 
This seems a noble and lofty conception, but in reality it rests 
on confusion and is contradicted by experience. Taken quite 
seriously, what does it mean? That in a perfect society any 
individual man, when considering his duty, would think of 
himself as on the one side, and the community of his fellow- 
men as on the other; and that he would regard himself as 
worth nothing except as their tool or organ, as working 
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wholly for them, as using himself up in their service. The 
same idea is involved in Comte’s dictum, “the individual 
is an abstraction, nothing is real but Humanity.” The in- 
dividual is nothing, and therefore he ought to regard himself 
as worth nothing except as a tool in the service of others. 
In such a state of things social life would be impossible, for 
each man’s object in life would contradict that of every other 
man. The truth is, that in making an absolute separation 
between the selfish and unselfish impulses of our nature 
Comte is partly denying what he is most anxious to affirm,— 
the unity of Society. By “making an absolute separation,” I 
mean regarding the one as capable of existing without the 
other, and the conflict between them as capable of solution 
only by denying one of them. Of course I am not saying 
that there is no difference and no apparent conflict between 
them; the fact that there is this difference and apparent con- 
flict constitutes the most serious problem of life. This prac- 
tical problem needs to be solved in the same way as the 
theoretical problems I was speaking of just now; not by 
accepting one of the extremes as all-sufficient and denying 
the other, but by finding a middle way which includes the 
truth and justice of both. And as I have said, this practical 
problem seems to become much more intelligible when we 
understand it as arising out of a conflict, or a partial and 
limited conflict, between different forms of the supreme good 
or supreme Ideal of life, and not between the interests of 
different classes of men. In other words, what we have to 
seek is a common good. Whatever be the different ways in 
which men may seek their own good or the good of others— 
whatever divergence and difference there may seem to be be- 
tween these two—we have to take our stand upon this, that 
no man can find the highest good for himself unless he so 
lives as to help others to find that same good. This seems 
the primary condition of realizing the end and aim of life, 
and this is the practical meaning of the unity of Society. 

We must therefore regard it as a serious exaggeration to 
say with Comte that the individual is an abstraction and that 
he is made what he is by Society. We have seen how each 
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man is carried beyond himself and can only live a human life 
when in relation to others like himself; but this relation does 
not make him,—the individual is not manufactured by Society. 
If we are to say that a man is made what he is by his sur- 
roundings, we must extend his “surroundings” so as to in- 
clude the whole universe of reality,—ail time and all existence ; 
and this is a purely metaphysical question. If by “surround- 
ings” we meant the solidarity and continuity of Society, then 
it is no more true to say that a life is made by its surround- 
ings than to say that thought is made by language. As Green 
has well said, “ social life is to personality what language is to 
thought.” Thought is more than language, it has deeper roots 
in consciousness; yet language as the expression of thought 
has a controlling influence upon it. It seems tome that many 
social reformers show a tendency to exaggerate greatly the 
influence which social surroundings have upon the individual 
lives of men; and hence they exaggerate the influence which 
social reform will have in moulding those lives. Hence, again, 
they are mislead into speaking as if we could manufacture 
better men by simply changing the outward order of Society. 
We must remember, too, that the doctrine of social unity 
on which we have been dwelling does not afford positive 
guidance for social action in the future. It only implies that 
isolation of any kind is impossible, that men (to be men) must 
exist in relation to one another, that their relations must take 
definite forms and not be a chaos; it does not show how these 
relations ought to be organized in the details of real social 
life. The two practical tendencies in this matter may be dis- 
tinguished as individualism and institutionalism (if I may coin 
a word). The individualism that I here refer to never dreams 
of denying the necessity of a social organization. It takes as 
its ideal the completest development of individual lives. In- 
stitutionalism * takes as its ideal the completest development 
of state machinery, and (in general terms) of what are called 


“social institutions.” 
II. I spoke just now of Comte’s view of the limited nature 





* « Socialism’’ seems to me to be a thoroughly question-begging term. 
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of reason; limited—in the sphere of conduct—to finding 
means to satisfy feelings. He limits it correspondingly in 
the sphere of theoretical knowledge. Scientific knowledge 
deals only with certain relations among “ phenomena,”—that 
is, among the particular facts which our senses seem to give 
us, and the relations are limited to those of coexistence and 
succession, resemblance and difference. These are the only 
principles of connection among “ phenomena” in the Positivist 
world ; and the ideal of scientific knowledge is to codify these 
relations as systematically as possible. The famous “law of 
the three stages” declares that this is the final goal of knowl- 
edge from the historical as well as from the theoretical point 
of view. Comte thinks he can trace a historical passage from 
the theological to the metaphysical ways of explaining the 
world, and from the metaphysical to the “ positive.” To deal 
with the Positivist contention from the theoretical point of 
view would require some detailed investigations into the Criti- 
cal Theory of Knowledge; but even from the historical point 
of view it is contradicted by the facts. 

All experience shows that ideas are like seeds,—they must 
either die and vanish or go on to grow; they cannot abide 
unchanged. If they seem to survive unchanged,—in the form 
of religious or political creeds or of “ established” scientific 
theories,—it is only their verbal expression that is fixed; and 
if the ideas are really fruitful, if they are capable through 
criticism of giving birth to new ideas, then they inevitably 
tend to break up their fixed expression and demand its re- 
statement. The crystallized, clear-cut expression must be 
inadequate to the thought. And the thought itself may be 
inadequate to the reality which it endeavors to express or 
represent. For although thought is a real function or activity 
of the human mind, with a structure and laws of its own, yet 
it may be very imperfectly aware of its own nature and aims ; 
and, again, the whole mind is not merely a thinking activity, 
but is more; and these other functions of our nature may, 
and often do, grow and develop more fully than the thinking 
function, so that the latter fails to comprehend them, and the 
intellectual expression which it gives to them may be thor- 

Voi. VIII.—No. 1 6 
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oughly inadequate. We may say that this is the case with 
every religious movement of the deeper and more vital sort, 
particularly in its earlier stages. On the other hand, the 
intellectual functions may be in advance of the other sides of 
the man’s nature; and the result of this will depend entirely 
on the extent to which the intellect is aware of its own prin- 
ciples and ideals. If it takes a superficial, inadequate view of 
these—as Positivism does—it will engage in mere destructive 
criticism, which finally it will endeavor to direct upon itself, 
ending in Scepticism. The more we think about it the more 
clearly we see that the whole development of thought is quite 
adverse to anything as purely static as is the Positivist ideal 
of knowledge. 

When speaking of the “ middle way,” we saw that in the 
intellectual world, as in the physical, the main condition of 
progress seems to be criticism, competition, and conflict ; in 
the realm of thought we see unmistakably a “ struggle for 
existence” and “ survival of the fittest.” It is because human 
thinkers defend different and conflicting beliefs and theories 
—because here one thing is upheld, there the opposite—that 
the attainment of truth is possible; for this alone suggests 
the need for general principles of criticism. It counts for 
nothing that this or that individual man—or the leading 
thinkers of this or that particular age—give up the effort and 
despair of real knowledge ; the human race does not give it 
up, but attacks its problems with renewed energy again and 
ever again, with undying, irresistible confidence in its power 
of reaching real knowledge at last. And reaching real knowl- 
edge means being able to think consistently about the world 
~ and make it intelligible and rational. I say “ make it rational,” 
for science is not limited to understanding things by way of 
dissection or post-mortem examination of what is given to it. 
One whole side of its work is, indeed, of this kind; thus 
physical science would explain what we call a rose by reducing 
it to an enormously complex group of conditions which 
in the last resort consist simply of modes of motion. In this 
process, what we know as the rose has disappeared; we have 
only the mechanical conditions of its appearance. But even 
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in this process we see how untrue it is to say that science 
consists simply in finding the laws of coexistence and succes- 
sion among what the Positivist calls “phenomena.” One 
might almost say that science begins by destroying the so- 
called phenomenon, and going on to deal with something else 
instead of it. The phenomenon is precisely what physical 
science does not explain and cannot explain, for it leaves out 
of account the thinking mind which experiences the phenom- 
enon. But science is not limited to this purely analytical or 
dissecting disposition. Human intelligence—this is the bur- 
den of Kant’s and Hegel’s doctrine of knowledge—érings with 
it principles by which it explains the world, and without which 
there could be no explanation.* Perhaps the deepest of these 
principles is the systematic unity of the world,—ze., the idea 
that we only understand a thing by seeing the ways in which 
it is connected with and depends upon other things. In brief, 
the clue which Kant has placed in our hands leads to a point 
of view from which the Positivist limitations of scientific 
knowledge are seen to be essentially irrational. 

Again, what is the “metaphysics” or philosophy upon 
which Comte pours such contempt? He understands it to 
mean an attempt to explain things by abstract ideas, which 
are treated as if they were verily existing causes producing 
the things. Yet the best result of this despised “ meta- 
physics,” in modern times, has been to destroy forever the 
possibility of that mistake by explaining the origin of it ina 
way in which Positivism never can. But I pass this by, in 
order to explain what philosophy practically is. We have 
been speaking of the incessant conflict of current modes of 
thought,—scientific, sociological, political, ethical, religious. 
It is this conflict that makes the thoughtful part of the com- 
munity feel the need of a philosophy of life; it is far from 
being always an intellectual luxury—so to speak—even for 
the individual. But while it may sometimes be this for him, 
the conflict of which I have spoken makes it an absolute 





* Tyndall’s “ Essay on the Use of the Imagination in Science” seems to 
involve a recognition of this. 
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necessity for the race. Philosophy has been defined as the 
unification of knowledge ; and this means that it is an attempt 
to find reliable principles by which to criticise the conflicting 
modes of thought that form so large a part of our intellectual 
and social environment,—to criticise them by bringing to 
light the truth that is in them. If truth is always and every- 
where a matter of degree,—if no error, which has any meaning 
at all, can be wholly false, and no finite truth can be quite 
true,—then the problem of philosophical criticism will be to 
disengage the truth contained or implied in those discordant 
modes of thought. Philosophical criticism is therefore de- 
structive only of erroneous or inadequate forms; it is funda- 
mentally constructive, inasmuch as its aim is to let the truth 
which sought to express itself in those forms have fuller 
and less restricted expression. Hence philosophy does not 
consist of a group of theories to be set beside those already 
current in science and common life, and to be made a source 
of mere destructive criticism directed upon the latter from 
without; whatever “new” truth philosophy may bring to 
light is shown to be implied or involved in the thought and 
knowledge upon which we act every day. In Professor 
Sidgwick’s words, the “premises” of philosophy consist of 
“the different aggregates of what is taken to be knowledge 
(or reasoned and systematic thought, so far as this is a wider 
term than knowledge) in the thoughtful part of the commu- 
nity to which the philosophizing individual belongs.” 

It is curious that neither evolutionists nor associationists 
have endeavored to “ explain” how it is that zdvte¢ dOpwxor tod 
eldévat dpéyovtar gicet, how it is that inevitably, “by nature,” 
all men endeavor to understand and comprehend things for 
the sake of understanding them. Positivism itself does homage 
to this tendency, and practically acknowledges its ideal as 
supreme; and the problem, what is its significance? Whence 
comes it? presses for solution. Underlaying it is the native 
conviction that the activity of our nature which manifests itself 
in the attainment and realization of truth is one form of the 
highest good for man ; and this, so far as it goes, is in essential 
harmony with the religious view of man’s life and destiny. 
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For I will venture to affirm that all the best religious thinking 
of modern times has this in common,—to regard God as re- 
vealed through or manifested in the Auman race: either in the 
whole history and achievements and ideals of humanity, or in 
one man, one personal life, which is pictorially or symbolically 
taken as the type of humanity at its best, as embodying the 
human Ideal. Comte’s deification of humanity is a partial 
recognition of this great truth, that God is revealed through 
man. Revealed ¢hrough man; for we do not say with Comte, 
that God is only a name for the highest achievements of our 
race in the past and our loftiest idea of its possibilities in the 
future; we use the word God to represent the deepest of 
realities, the abiding foundation of all existence, which reveals 
itself in the inspiring power of our highest rational ideals. 
The best deeds of the human race are only broken lights of a 
divine reality ; but, though droken, they are Aghts,—lights pro- 
ceeding from one great light.* 

The root of the errors in Comte’s system of Positivism lies 
in his wrong view of reason,—the nature and laws of intelli- 
gence. It is this which makes him say that the bond between 
man and man is only one of feeling; this which makes him 
say that nature is only an orderly succession of “ phenomena ;” 
this which makes him separate nature from man and treat it 
as a foreign power. 

Let me, in conclusion, introduce a question which brings to 
a point the various criticisms already expressed. Religious 
thought, as we have seen, emphasizes the greatness of the 
race to which we belong; the greatness of what it has already 
accomplished, and the far more exceeding and eternal great- 
ness of its possibilities and its destiny—compared with which 
even its present state is one of insignificance and unworthi- 
ness. How can this be reconciled with the discoveries of 
modern science as to the extent of the physical universe, and 
the utterly insignificant place held in it by the world on which 
we live? We must answer, that the enormous distances be- 





* Christianity, as it seems to me, involves this principle more positively and 
definitely than other religions, and therefore has the power, above all others, of 
becoming a great world-movement. 
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tween the different worlds do not prove that human spirits on 
this world are insignificant ; they prove the opposite. For, as 
I have expressed it elsewhere, “ which is greater—the im- 
mensity of the universe as a bare, dead fact, or the mind of 
man who has succeeded in grasping and understanding that 
immensity? The vastness that is supposed to be so terrible is 
a vastness that the mind of man ina sense has made for itself; 
it is man who has found his way to a real knowledge of it, 
against every deceptive appearance of his senses. His senses 
showed him the universe as a spangled dome of blue crystal, 
covering a small tract of sea and land; by the work of his own 
reason he has succeeded in grasping the truth.” The Hebrew 
psalmist said, “ The heavens declare the glory of God ;” Comte 
denied it and said, they declare the glory of Newton and 
Kepler; and surely so they do. But the two sayings do not 
contradict one another ; that which declares the glory of man 


thereby declares the glory of God. 
S. H. MELLONE. 


EDINBURGH. 


THE HISTORY AND SPIRIT OF CHINESE 
ETHICS. 


I, 


THE only ethical system that has any practical importance 
in China is Confucianism. For twenty-five centuries it has 
been the life and spirit of the dragon kingdom ; while Tauism, 
a contemporary system, though it has given rise to much in- 
teresting literature, has not exerted any noticeable influence 
upon the Chinese race. This is because Confucianism is a 
practical system of morals and readily appeals to the mind of 
the common people; while Tauism is exceedingly speculative 
and beyond the grasp of the popular understanding. The 
former is still the religion of China and is a living force for 
moral guidance, while the latter is a mere philosophy and 
literature. In attempting to show, therefore, the spirit of 
Chinese Ethics, I shall leave Tauism out of consideration, and 
confine myself to the quintessence of Confucianism during 
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the twenty centuries from the time of its founder to the time 
when its doctrinal development reached its culmination. 


CONFUCIUS. 


Chinese Ethics before Confucius was known as a system of 
“Music and Etiquette.’ Music was used to moderate the 
savage character of the people and etiquette to regulate their 
conduct. Later, when the Chinese population had increased, 
largely through the immigration of foreign tribes, these tribes 
brought with them habits which were incongruous with the 
simple customs of China; and, in consequence of this, most 
of the old usage of music and etiquette was gradually re- 
placed by foreign customs, and the struggle for existence 
grew more intense than before. 

Confucius, who was born 551 B.c., regretted the degenerate 
condition of morals in his country and tried in vain to revive 
the old system of music and etiquette. He visited one prince 
after another to remind him of the moral duty of mankind, 
but his preaching had no effect. After his death his disciples 
wrote the “Lun Yu,’—the “ Discourses of Confucius,’— 
which is the foundation of Chinese Ethics. 

The key-note of Confucianism is Love. The “Lun Yu” 
is but an explanation of love. Confucius said, “If man does 
not love his neighbors, what is the use of music and eti- 
quette?” (Pa ék, No. 3.) . Confucius regarded music and 
etiquette as means and love as the end. Hence, if a man 
does not love his neighbors, music and etiquette become use- 
less ceremonies. In another place Confucius emphasized the 
importance of love: “If the wz/ be set on Love, there will 
be no practice of wickedness. . . . An ideal man can never 
act contrary to Love, even while he is taking a meal. He 
reminds himself of it even in moments of haste or danger.” 
(Li Jin, No. 4.) Tau is, according to Confucius, a man’s 
vocation, and Love is the kernel of “ Tau.’’* 





* “Tau,’’ “ Li,” and *‘Chang.’’ “ Tau’? means literally path, “ Li” reason, 
and “ Chang” sincerity or truth. 

Etymologically “Tau” means head of walk (procession), hence the best con- 
duct ; ‘‘ Li” means town of jewels, hence purity or truth, and ‘‘ Chang’? means 
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The Chinese word “Jin,” which literally means humanity, 
is used in the original text to denote the idea of Love,—the 
moral ideal,—which the late Professor Drummond calls “the 
greatest thing in the world.” This word “Jin” is not so 
commonly used in China as the word “love” in England or 
America. Where the English-speaking people say, “ Love 
your parents,” the Chinese say, “ Be pious to your parents.” 
Where the former say, “ Love your children,” the latter say, 
“Be pitiful to your children.” Where the Americans and 
Englishmen say, “ Love your wife,” the Chinese say, “Be 
kind to your wife.” In reality, the Chinese word “Jin” is a 
purely abstract term and needs a definition. Confucius gave 
various definitions of it to different disciples, as seen in the 
following extracts : 

Confucius said to his disciple, Fan Wei, “The virtue of 
Love is to be obtained through great perseverance.” (Yung 
Yé, No. 6.) To Yén Yuen he said, “ The general affection is 
Love.” (Yén Yuen, No. 12.) In another place he said to 
the same disciple, “ Be mindful as you stay in your house, be 
reverential as you attend to your daily business, and be sin- 
cere to man; do not abandon these principles even though 
you live among savages.” (Yén Yuen, No. 12.) To Tiong 
Kiong he said, “ As you go out of doors, behave yourself as 
if you were meeting a great guest, and let your people so act 
as if they were attending a great ceremony. Do not do to 
others that which you would not wish others to do to your- 
self.” (Yén Yuen, No. 12.) 

In another place Confucius pughatient this idea of the 
Golden Rule, which, singularly, is put in negative terms, by 
saying, “ Now the man who possesses the virtue of love, wish- 
ing to be established himself, seeks also to establish others; 





complete word, hence the highest reason or truth, When “Tau” and “ Li” are 
coupled together, the compound word means ethical reason, or simply reason. 
When “ Tau’’ is suffixed to “ Chang,” the compound word means ethical order. 
When “ Tau” is prefixed by the word “ Tien” (Heaven), it means God’s moral 
order, and when “ Li” is prefixed by the same word it means God’s principle. 
In short, “ Tau”’ means truth which man ought to follow, “ Li” means truth in 
things as well as in beings, and “ Chang” means truth in mind. 
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wishing to obtain a goal himself, he seeks to let others attain 
the goal.” (Yung Yé, No.6.) Further he said, “ To subdue 
one’s self and return to etiquette is the way of love... . Do 
not speak that which is contrary to etiquette; do not do that 
which is contrary to etiquette.” (Yén Yuen, No. 12.) 

As to the application of this principle of Love, Confucius 
teaches us to begin with those who are nearest and dearest, 
then to apply it to distant relatives and to strangers. Hence 
piety is, according to him, the first step to love. By piety he 
means not only affection but also reverence. Thus he said, 
“While parents are alive serve them with etiquette; when 
dead bury them with etiquette; and afterwards adore them 
with etiquette.” (Wei Chang, No. 2.) This teaching has be- 
come so universal among the Chinese people that their adora- 
tion of ancestors has led Western travellers to misinterpret 
Confucianism and to represent it as a religion based on ancestor 
worship. In reality, however, the adoration of ancestors is a 
mere expression of love and piety in the form of a ceremony. 


TSZ-SI.* 

Tsz-Si is the second successor of Confucius. Unlike his 
predecessors, he entered into metaphysical discussion. The 
tenor of his book, called “Chung Yung” is, therefore, very 
mystical. According to him, the universe can be explained by 
one word, “ Chang,’—that is, truth. Without truth, says he, 
there would be nothing, for truth is both the beginning and 
the end of things, and also the order of the cosmos. Truth, 
he maintains, is also in man. It is the nature conferred upon 
man by Heaven. One of the most important sayings of 
Tsz-Si is this, “Truth is human nature and man is love.” 
Truth and love, says he, are, however, overwrapped by ex- 
ternal elements or impure and selfish motives, which are ex- 
ternal as compared to the real nature of man, which is pure 
and unselfish. A jewel loses its brightness when covered by 
mud. By wiping off the mud and cleaning the jewel we re- 





* Tsz-Si, son of Kung-Ki, and grandson of Confucius, of whose doctrines he 
became one of the most conspicuous expositors. Born about 500 B.c.—‘ Chinese 
Readers’ Manual,’’ No. 321. 
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store its brightness. Even so man ought to make his nature 
shine by constant polish. Its brilliancy is truth and love. 
Let truth and love, teaches Tsz-Si, be manifested in the rela- 
tion between master and subject, between parent and child, 
between husband and wife, between elders and youth, between 
friend and friend. These manifestations are loyalty and jus- 
tice, piety and affection, fidelity and decorum, respect and 
fondness, sincerity and kindness. 

Thus, “ Chang,” truth, is Tsz-Si’s final explanation of both 
the cosmical and the ethical order. His system of truth sup- 
plements the love theory of Confucius and gives Confucianism 
a metaphysical foundation. 


YANG AND MO. 


Following Tsz-Si there arose two schools of extremists, 
one led by Yang Chu* and another by Moti.t The former 
advocated a system of egoism, the latter a system of altru- 
ism. Like Gautama Buddha, Yang Chu had a pessimistic 
conception of humaa life. But the conclusion he reached was 
entirely different from Buddhism. His conception of human 


life may be summed up as follows: Life is short and uncer- 
tain. There is not one in a thousand who lives a hundred 
years. The life of both the young and aged is uncomfortable, 
owing to their physical weakness; and even among youth we 
find many who are ill. Those who are well must sleep half 
the time, and those who are awake are often the victims of 
oppression. On the whole, the.pleasurable part of a man’s 
life does not exceed ten years. Even during this short period 
he is compelled to strive for honor and esteem. But what use 
is honor and esteem to him after his death? While alive he 
may be proud of his honor, but when he dies his body is no 
longer susceptible of any pleasure. Therefore let us satisfy 





* Yang Chu, a philosopher of the fourth or fifth century B.c.—* Chinese 
Readers’ Manual,” No. 881. 

t Meh Ti, a celebrated philosopher and founder of a school in metaphysics. 
His precise epoch is uncertain, but it is commonly assigned to the period inter- 
vening between the ages of Confucius and Mencius, or between the fourth and 
fifth centuries B.c. Ibid., No. 485. 
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all that we wish for in this life. If death approaches, let it 
come; and if we die, let the body decay. We thus see that 
Yang Chu was a narrow-minded agnostic and a short-sighted 
egoist. His theory of pleasure reminds us of Epicureanism. 

Diametrically opposed to Yang Chu, Moti expounded a 
theistic and altruistic doctrine. He said, “ We must obey the 
will of Heaven.* Since Heaven desires mutual interest and 
love, and disapproves of mutual hatred and disturbance, we 
should love each other. How do we know that this is the 
will of Heaven? Because mutual interest and love benefit 
all mankind.” (Moti Hwat-i, No. 4.) 

Obviously, Moti did not have any deeper conception of 
Heaven than Tsz-Si, who used the word “ Heaven,” for the 
sake of convenience, to express the universality of truth and 
the origin of human nature. Moti’s saying, that “we must 
obey the will of Heaven,” is strikingly similar to the Chris- 
tian view; but, instead of emphasizing this point, he goes on 
to say that mutual love is the will of Heaven, because it is 
beneficial to all mankind. ‘“ Heaven,” then, merely becomes 


an idle word. 
MENCIUS. + 


Mencius, a disciple of Tsz-Si’s, who rose for the defence of 
Confucianism against Yang’s heresy, created a new period in 
the history of Chinese ethics by bringing the question of 
human nature, or conscience, into prominence. He said, 





* Moti’s “ Will of Heaven” (literally translated) : 

“We should do that which Heaven wishes. 

‘* We should not do that which Heaven does not wish. 

“« What does Heaven wish and what does Heaven not wish ? 

‘*‘ Heaven wishes, assuredly, the mutual love and interest of men; and does 
not wish mutual hatred and disturbance among men. 

“ How do we know that Heaven wishes the mutual love and interest of men 
and not mutual hatred and disturbance ? 

‘‘ Because in this way love and interest become reciprocally corporated. 

“ How do we know that Heaven wishes reciprocally corporated love and in- 
terest ? 

‘* Because in this way the support and existence of mankind become recipro- 
cally corporated.”’ 

+ Meng Ko, or Meng Tsze, Latinized as Mencius, B.c. 372-289.—“ Chinese 
Readers’ Manual,’’ No. 494. 
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“That man’s original nature is good is as true a law as that 
water seeks the lowest level.” (Mencius Kao-Tsz, No. 1.) 
In order to prove this law, Mencius appealed to the actual 
facts. “ Behold,” says he, “even a child loves his parents, re- 
pents his mistakes, respects his elders, and judges right and 
wrong. He loves his parents not because of his previous ex- 
perience but because of his natural propensity ; he repents his 
mistakes not because of his experience but because of a per- 
sonal conviction which is the expression of his inner nature. 
He respects his elders not from any previous experience but 
from a natural instinct. And, finally, he judges right and 
wrong not through experience but because he has a faculty of 
judgment.” Therefore, according to Mencius, every person 
has four aptitudes,—namely, 1. sympathy; 2. repentance; 
3. courtesy; 4. judgment, and these four aptitudes are capa- 
ble of developing into the four principal virtues. Thus, he 
said, “an aptitude * for sympathy is the potentiality ¢ of love ; 
for repentance is the potentiality of righteousness; for cour- 
tesy is the potentiality of etiquette; and, finally, an aptitude 
for judgment is the potentiality of wisdom.” (Kong Sung 
Cheu, No. 1.) If no obstacle stands in the way of the moral 
progress of man, these potentialities are bound to develop, 
because, says Mencius, man has both the power and wisdom 
of conscience, which enable him to attend to his moral dis- 
cipline. 

Indifference or idleness is one of the many obstacles. 
Mencius said, “ By seeking we gain virtues,-and by neglecting 
we lose them.” (Tsin Sin, No. 1.) In emphasizing the im- 
portance of conscious moral discipline, he alluded to the art 
of chess-playing. ‘“ Now chess-playing is but a small art, but 
without his mind being givea and his will bent to it, a man 
cannot succeed.” (Kao-Tsz, No. 1.) Even so, man, by being 
thoughtless and indifferent, cannot realize his original nature, 
which is perfect. 





* In the original text, the word “ heart” is used in the place of ‘ aptitude.” 
+ In the original text, the word “ beginning” is used in the place of “ poten- 
tiality.” 
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Passion is another obstacle. Mencius said, “ Mind can be 
enlarged best by moderating lust.” (Tsin Sin, No. 2.) 

Besides the removal of moral obstacles, Mencius empha- 
sized the importance of moral enthusiasm and courage. He 
said, “I would develop my moral feeling unbound,—that feel- 
ing which is the greatest and strongest, that feeling which be- 
ing rightly developed is harmless,—the feeling which fills the 
space between heaven and earth. Such a noble feeling is 
the important ingredient of righteousness and moral order. 
Without it, a moral being is as if starved already.” (Kong 
Sung Cheu.) Only with such a strong emotion—courage 
and enthusiasm—can we realize our original nature, which is 
at once the sublimest and greatest task. If we attain this 
nature nothing can mislead us, for we are then perfect. 
Mencius said, “ By comprehending our mind thoroughly we 
know our nature; by knowing our nature we know Heaven.” 
(Tsin Sin, No. 1.) 

Such is Mencius’s doctrine of human nature, which reminds 
us of the Hindoo philosophy of Atman and Maya. Atman 
is the soul of man, butit is at the same time the Brahma—i.e., 
absolute reality or god. Maya is illusion or the phenomenal 
world which veils the Atman. Now, according to Mencius, 
human nature is perfect by itself. It is, however, deeply 
hidden beneath disturbing elements; wherefore man walks in 
delusion and indulges in sensual pleasure, malice, and crime. 
Are not these two systems of philosophy strikingly similar ? 
Of course, Mencius does not go so far as to say that the nature 
of man is identical with God; nor does he assert the ex- 
istence of an immortal soul ; furthermore, he does not say that 
the disturbing elements are so extensive and refractory as the 
Hindoo thinkers assert concerning Maya. Mencius had, like 
many other Chinese thinkers, a metaphysical bent, but he 
avoided the problem of theology and mysticism as much as 
possible. It is, however, precisely on this account that his 
doctrine, though less profound, has more practical value than 
the Hindoo metaphysics. 
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SUN-TSZ.* 


In direct opposition to the doctrine of Mencius, Siin-Tsz 
founded a new system of ethics by maintaining that the 
original nature of man is essentially wicked and egoistic. If 
man were left to his natural growth, he would become a crude, 
rough creature. The altruistic heart, or moral conduct, is the 
result of artificial training under the system of etiquette, and 
not of human nature itself. Siin-Tsz said, “ Etiquette} regu- 
lates the emotions, the will, and the intellect of man; without 
etiquette his emotions, will, and intellect remain disorderly. 
Etiquette makes man calm and peaceful. With etiquette his 
manners become graceful, while without it they grow bar- 
barous. Hence a man who does not observe etiquette is a 
brute; and likewise a nation which has no system of etiquette 
is in a state of constant war.” (Sin Shan Pien, No. 2.) 

Siin-Tsz’s ethics has three important aspects,—namely, (1) 
that human nature is essentially wicked; (2) that human 
nature is essentially egoistic, and (3) that the moral character 
of man is the result of his past experience. The first propo- 
sition resembles the rationalistic interpretation of original sin, 
that the natural instinct of man is towards vice; while the 
second and third are similar to the ethics of the Spencerian 
school. Of course, the system of Siin-Tsz is not so highly 
developed as modern Hedonism, which attempts to explain 
the origin of morals by the theory of evolution. As to the 
origin of moral precepts, Siin-Tsz contradicts his own theory. 





* Siin Kwang, commonly called Siin-Tsze or the Philosopher Siin, a public 
officer of the state of Chao, 3d century B.c.—‘‘ Chinese Readers’ Manual,’”’ No. 
649. 

¢ Siin-Tsz’s “ Etiquette.” (Literally translated.) 

Now passion, will, and intellect become orderly with etiquette, but disor- 
derly without it. 

Sleeping, eating, dressing, acting, and resting become moderate and calm with 
etiquette, but without it disorderly. 

Life, countenance, feature, movement, and walking become graceful with eti- 
quette, but without it these become barbarous, obstinate, rude, and disagreeable 
to other men. 

Therefore, without etiquette there is no person; without etiquette there is no 
successful business, and without etiquette there is no peaceful nation. 
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He said, “ Heaven and earth are the foundations of life; eti- 
quette is the foundation of peace; and ideal men are the 
originators of etiquette.” (Wang Chi, No.9.) But how could 
ideal men create moral precepts unless their minds were of a 
different order from those of the common people, unless they 
possessed that higher faculty which we call conscience? Does 
he mean by ideal men supernatural beings? Does he not 
admit that any person can become an ideal man? If he, 
like all other Chinese thinkers, agrees to this, he would have 
to deny that ideal men had a supernatural birth, and to ad- 
mit, on the contrary, that the ancient sages sprang from the 
common people, and that they possessed the faculty of con- 
science, since moral precepts cannot be the product of a char- 
acter that is essentially bad. If he admits the existence of 
conscience in man, he will have to accept either partially or 
wholly the ethics of Mencius and the intuitional origin of 
moral precept. 


II. 
In 255 B.c., Che-Wang-Te, the conqueror of all China, con- 


demned the philosophers, burned all their books, and buried 
their bodies alive. Consequently, the study of Confucianism 
was discontinued for two generations, until the despotic dynasty 
was destroyed by Liu Hang, of Han, in 206 B.c. 

Liu Hang, who afterwards became Emperor of China, en- 
couraged the study of Confucianism and excavated many 
classical books from the walls of the temples. The classical 
students in China, like modern ethnologists, endeavored to 
discover the meaning of the excavated documents, among 
which were the philosophical works of Confucianism and 
Tauism. These two doctrines conflicted on many important 
points, and the classical students became very much confused. 
The Emperor, in order to encourage Confucianism, prohibited 
the study of Tauism. For many hundred years after this 
Chinese scholars wasted their time dogmatizing concerning 
Confucianism. 

From the middle of the Tang dynasty (618 to 907 A.D.) 
the Chinese government granted freedom of thought. Imme- 
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diately Tauism was revived and Buddhism spread over all 
China; while, on the other hand, Confucianism underwent 
critical examination, and its dogmas were speedily undermined 
by the liberal interpretation of the critics. Let me give a 
brief history of Confucian speculation from the middle of the 
Tang dynasty to the end of the Ming dynasty—(800 to 1600 
A.D.), the period during which the civilization of China reached 
its high-water mark. 
CHOW LIEN KI. 

In order to give a metaphysical air to Confucianism, Chow 
Lien Ki,* born in the eleventh century, developed the ancient 
cosmology taught by Confucius and the sages, and founded 
the famous cosmology known as Tai Chi To Swat. We are 
not concerned here, however, to dwell upon his cosmology, 
but wish to speak of his ethics, which was largely influenced 
by Buddhism. His system of ethics may be summed up in 
the following sentence: Adsolute truth is absolute calmness. 
Evidently Chow tried to unite Tsz-Si’s doctrine of truth with 
Buddha’s doctrine of Nirvana, which means absolute calmness. 
Like Tsz-Si, he maintains that truth is the basis of all the vir- 
tues. Love, justice, etiquette, wisdom, and truthfulness are 
manifestations of truth,—the inner nature of man. If man 
remains unmoved by any external object he keeps himself 
absolutely calm, then his inner nature will manifest itself. 
Thus, according to Chow, calmness is the necessary condition 
for realizing truth. 

CHANG HUNG CHU. 

Chang followed the system of Chow, and established a partly 
monistic and partly dualistic doctrine. According to him, the 
world is derived from One, which is “ Seng,”—nature. Nature 
is invisible, yet omnipresent. It is absolutely calm and trans- 
cends our knowledge; yet it is in us as well as in things. In 
man nature is thinly covered by Chi, substances, while in ani- 
mals nature is thickly covered. Only when we have removed 
this substance do we wholly realize nature, which is absolute 





* Chow Tun-i, A.D. 1017-1073, commonly designated as Chow Tsze, or the 
Philosopher Chow. From a favorite place of abode he adopted the designa- 
tion of Pieh Hau, of Lien ki.—* Chinese Readers’ Manual,” No. 73. 
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truth.* (“Chang Mang Chang Mung,” “Chang Mang Tai 
Ho Pien,” and “Yi Lu.”) The desire to satisfy the mouth, 
stomach, nose, ears, and eyes is the work of substance. There- 
fore Chang teaches us to suppress our desires, and strive to 
be unselfish, passionless, pious, kind, and loving, for by re- 
nouncing all our worldly desires we shall gain absolute en- 
lightenment and become possessed of wisdom. Wisdom is 
the manifestation of Truth, which transcends the knowledge 
acquired through our experience. 

Later, Teng-i Chwang emphasized the monistic doctrine of 
Chang, and went so far as to say that the mind of man is the 
same as the mind of heaven and earth,—that is, the universe, 
and a truth in one thing is the truth in all things. Therefore, 
by knowing our own minds thoroughly, we realize the abso- 
lute truth of the universe. 


CHU KWAI AM. 


Let us now turn our attention from the Confucianists under 
the Tang dynasty to those under the Sung dynasty, who en- 








* «« Chi” and “ Seng.”” The Chinese word “ Chi’? means two entirely differ- 
ent things. It means some invisible substance which exists in space, and from 
which all visible things are made. It also means the passion of man, which is 
supposed to be the work of the invisible substance, or the work of form and 
body. 

The Chinese word ‘‘ Seng’’ means literally human nature, but it does not con- 
note any idea of animal instinct assuch. On the contrary, it connotes the idea of 
the highest order of human thought and feeling. It means conscience, what Pro- 
fessor C. C. Everett calls ‘‘ super-rational instinct,” and also whet the Christians 
understand by the word ‘‘spirit.”” Thus, ‘‘ Seng” is, according to the average 
Chinese thinker, the origin of goodness, while ‘* Chi” is the origin of evil. The 
first is creative force, the second the created. Any newly-made thing is fresh, 
clean, and beautiful, but old things, as a rule, are subject to decay, destruction, 
and corruption. Even so creative force is always fresh, but created secondary 
force is demoralizing. Tsz-Si regarded ‘‘ Seng” as a commandment of heaven, 
and identified it with “ Chang,” truth, which is the order of the universe. Men- 
cius comes near identifying ‘‘ Seng’ with heaven by saying, “ By knowing our 
mind thoroughly we know our ‘Seng ;’ by knowing ‘ Seng’ we know heaven.’’ 
Heaven and God are synonymous in the Chinese language. Therefore, “‘ Seng’’ 
signifies, when its identity with heaven is established, a creative force. Chang 
says the world is the creation of One, which is ‘‘ Seng.’”” So Yong Ming also 
says, ‘‘ There is only one ultimate reality in this world, which is our mind.’’ 
‘But our mind,” he says in another place, “is ‘ Seng,’ and ‘ Seng’ is truth.” 

VoL. VIII.—No. 1 Yj 
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deavored to unite psychology and ethics and studied the 
former in order to explain ethical truth. Chu Kwai Am said, 
“Mind is the spiritual master, and nature is the Tauri (truth 
or order) of mind.” (Answer to Kiong Shu Kwan.) “The 
nature of man is nothing but truth, which is universal and 
not a private matter.” (Answer to Lian Tsz Kwai.) “There 
is no mistaken truth beneath heaven, and no mistaken nature 
in man.” (Yi Yao.) “In this world there are positive and 
negative things and five orders of matter, all intermingled and 
confused; but behind them there is a guiding principle or 
truth.” (Yi Yao.) “Man has also five orders of emotion, 
but his nature guides them in the right direction. Nature and 
substance do not exist separately ; for without substance there 
will be no form, and without the form there would be no place 
where the nature could operate.” (Answer to Lin Tak Kiu.) 

Why, then, is there good and evil? In regard to the con- 
ception of good and evil, Chu differs from his predecessor, 
Chang. He believed it wrong to say that nature is the source 
of goodness and substance the source of evil. If nature and 
substance are inseparable, how could the one be the source of 
good and the other the source of evil? Chu has a system 
of his own. According to him, mind is like water, for calm- 
ness is the true nature of mind as well as of water. The 
calmness of mind is the source of goodness, and the calmness 
of water is a state of peace. For when external objects inter- 
fere with man his calmness becomes disturbed and evil 
thoughts arise, just as when the wind blows angry waves rise 
on the surface of the water. Therefore, he said we must re- 
tain our original calmness by keeping our minds vigilant. In 
order to keep our minds vigilant, we must know the nature of 
mind, If we wish to know the nature of mind, it is best to 
study the law of all things, because the nature of mind is law 
of all things, the truth of the universe. (Kwan Sin Swat and 
Tai Hio Chu.) Thus Chu drew a very interesting conclusion 
which resembles the modern philosophy of monism. 

It was, however, in opposition to this principle that Luh 
Siang San and Wang Yong Ming founded a new school of 
dealism in China. 
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WANG YONG MING. 


Yong Ming, who was born in the last part of the Ming 
dynasty and swayed the intellectual circle in China for half a 
century or so, derived his idealistic conception from Mencius, 
Luh Siang San, and the Buddhists. He said, “ There is only 
one ultimate reality in this world,—namely, our mind. With- 
out our mind, there would be no thing, no truth, no righteous- 
ness.” (Yi Yao.) The law of things, the righteousness of 
conduct, and the goodness of our thought are different aspects 
of our mind, which is truth itself. If we act in harmony with 
this truth, our conduct is always right. If, on the contrary, we 
are selfish, we disturb the purity of our original nature,—the 
truth. It is by the power of our original nature that we can 
pass a moral judgment and can attain the various virtues, such 
as piety, loyalty, honesty, and love. Only by having this 
nature do we know when we meet our parents how to be good 
to them; when we meet our brothers how to be kind to them. 
A real knowing is doing,—the actualization of what we know. 
If we see a person falling into a well, our conscience will im- 
mediately command us to save him, and we doso. All virtu- 
ous deeds are the result of conscience or wisdom. We can 
develop wisdom without any assistance from the external 
world, for wisdom is in us and not in things; it is our original 
nature and nothing else. (As to this passage, see Twang Sip 
Lu.) “The mind of a holy man is filled with conscience, 
hence, we cannot add even the weight of a feather to it. The 
mind of the common people is like a storage of jewels and 
dust. They must cast the dust aside and polish the jewels.” 
(Answer to Hwang Long Hian.) By polishing the jewels he 
means, be sincere and truthful to the mind (as is taught in 
Chung Yung), and also try to understand the law of things 
(as is taught in Tai Hio). Does the law of things, however, 
exist outside of our minds? Nay, says Yong Ming. These 
laws are in our minds. What, then, is our mind? “ Our mind 
is nature and nature is truth. If we are conscious of piety 
and loyalty, then we hold the truth of piety and loyalty in our 
minds. Our mind, though small, holds all the laws of the 
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universe. Truth, though present in all things, is nothing else 
than our mind. Chu said that we must realize truth through 
the external world if we could not find it in our internal world. 
But this is making a dualism of truth.” (Yi Lu.) 

After Wang Yong Ming a school of realism arose. Liu 
Ship San, a prominent realist, maintains that the universe is 
the world of substance; mind as such is but a product of such 
substance; and a certain nature in the mind is but the work- 
ing order of the substance, which is neither good nor bad; 
for good is poise and evil is lack of poise or excess. 

Materialism in China, however, not being supported by 
physical science like materialism in modern Europe, did not 
make much progress. With Wang Yong Ming the meta- 
physical speculation of Confucianism reached its culmination. 
Like many other things in China, her moral philosophy, in- 
stead of making any further progress, deteriorated. In Japan, 
Chinese metaphysics was not received with enthusiasm. Dur- 
ing the past three centuries the Confucianists in Japan have 
refused to follow Wang Yong Ming,and have insisted on the 
dogmatic interpretation of Confucius. 

KEIjIRO NAKAMURA. 

TOKYO, JAPAN. 


DISCUSSION. 
THE NATURE OF PLEASURE. 


Dr. PATTEN, in his ‘‘ Explanation’’ in answer to Professor Cald- 
well’s comments on his ‘‘ Theory of Social Forces,’’ falls into the 
usual error of most persons who attempt to discuss the utilitarian 
philosophy. He says that Herbert Spencer’s “life of ‘unalloyed 
pleasure’’’ ‘would restrict our activities.’’ He draws a picture 
of his own of what such a life would be, and says, ‘‘ Such a hot- 
house life is the necessary result of the growth of our sensory con- 
cepts and of the resulting limitation which knowledge puts on 
activity.’’ In this he loses sight of the essential nature and only 
correct definition of pleasure,—viz., the normal exercise of the 
faculties. Pleasure consists entirely of activity. There is nothing 
‘*static’’ about it. The only philosopher who has gone to the 
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bottom of the subject is Schopenhauer, and I am surprised that 
such a student of Schopenhauer as Professor Caldwell should have 
failed in his ‘‘ reply’’ to clear up this essential point. 

The truth is, as Schopenhauer shows, that pleasure consists in 
the satisfaction of desire, actual or potential ; that desire is a special 
form of pain, as proved by the universal effort to put an end to it, 
and that it is this putting an end to desire,—+z.¢., satisfying it, 
that yields, or rather, constitutes pleasure. But this can only be 
accomplished through activity. It is this sense of successful effort 
which yields all the reward, and that life which secures the greatest 
pleasure is the most active. The most unendurable of all pains is 
ennui,—Zangewetle, as Schopenhauer has so graphically painted it. 
This is the coddled life of inactivity that Dr. Patten pictures as one 
of ‘‘unalloyed pleasure.’’ All that Schopenhauer failed to see was 
that the satisfaction of desire may have duration, or at least may 
consist of such a prolonged series of repeated satisfactions follow- 
ing one another at inappreciably short intervals, that it cannot be 
distinguished from continuous pleasure. He missed this essential 
point because in his time experimental psychology was unknown, 
by which it has since been demonstrated in the laboratory that 
every psychic phenomenon occupies time.* 


The failure to perceive this principle was the one vulnerable spot 
in the utilitarian philosophy, and John Stuart Mill’s ‘‘ paradox of 
hedonism,’’ which rests on this failure, as does the present reason- 
ing of Dr. Patten, has given the opponents of utilitarianism a 
vantage ground which its defenders need not and should not 
surrender. 


LESTER F. Warp. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





* This demonstration constitutes the “refutation of pessimism,” as I pointed 
out in *‘ The Psychic Factors of Civilization,” Chapter xi. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Man’s PLACE IN THE Cosmos, and other Essays. By Professor 
Andrew Seth. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood, 
1897. 

Some of these essays have already been published in ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’’ the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,’’ and elsewhere. 
The essay, however, entitled ‘‘ The ‘ New’ Psychology and Autom- 
atism’’ is here published for the first time, and is well worthy of the 
place assigned to it along with the brilliant article on Huxley’s 
**Romanes Lecture,’’ which opens the book, and the important 
criticism of Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and Reality,’’ which occu- 
pies the middle of it. 

The title and table of contents suggest metaphysical rather than 
ethical discussions, and would hardly seem to justify any extended 
notice in this JOURNAL, but the circumstance to which the author 
appeals in his preface as giving unity to these essays also indicates 
their importance for ethics. The view of the Cosmos here set 
forth rests, we are told, ‘‘ upon a conviction of the absolute value 
of the ethical life.’’ In order to understand the world we must 
take our stand upon Mind and Will. ‘‘ Man as rational and in 
virtue of self-conscious reason the free shaper of his own destiny 
furnishes us with our only indefeasible standard of value.’?’ And 
again: ‘‘Inexplicable in a sense as man’s personal agency is, nay, 
the one perpetual miracle, it is nevertheless our surest datum, and 
our only clue to the mystery of existence.’’ While seeming to be 
only distantly concerned with the science of ethics, these essays 
thus touch it at a vital point,—the point at which the problem of 
the reality of will and self-conscious intelligence emerges. 

The first essay shows with much literary grace that while Profes- 
sor Huxley, in contrast tosome other ‘‘ naturalists,’’ is undoubtedly 
right in emphasizing the distinction between nature and morality,— 
between action which is determined by forces which act as a vis a 
tergo and action determined by conscious purpose,—he is wrong in 
supposing that this distinction is an ultimate and impassible one or 
that ‘‘ the cosmic process has no sort of relation to moral ends.’’ 
How can nature be said to be indifferent to moral purpose when it 
has directed all its forces to produce it? 
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‘* Nature is made better by no means, 
But nature makes that means.” 


Instead, therefore, of saying that upon naturalistic suppositions 
morality is inexplicable, we ought to say that nature itself is inex- 
plicable except upon the presupposition of morality. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen and Mr. Herbert Spencer have already shown that human 
morality is foreshadowed in the natural life of the animals. Professor 
Seth goes further: morality is not only an element in cosmic life, 
it is the reality of it. We can only understand the part in relation 
to the whole; we can only understand the process of evolution in 
the light of the end of self-conscious personality towards which it 
has been making. 

The essay on the New Psychology aims at showing that Miinster- 
berg’s philosophical conclusions from the subtle analysis to which 
he subjects the psychical and physiological accompaniments of voli- 
tion are really a petitio principit. We may admit that there is no 
element of ‘‘ content’ in the mind corresponding to what we call 
volition without admitting that the mind consists merely of content 
(presentations and ideas) and feeling. As a matter of fact, those 
who hold that the soul is a centre of self-determining activity 
found their contention not upon the existence of a special kind 
of sensation,—call it sense of innervation or what not (to doso would 
indeed be to resolve will into presentation and give up the whole 
point),—but upon the impossibility of explaining the facts of our 
mental and moral life except upon the supposition of a third ele- 
ment over and above ideas and feelings. Perhaps Professor Seth 
hardly does justice to the service that Miinsterberg and others 
have done in bringing out this point, and thus placing the issue 
upon its proper basis. Yet he is undoubtedly right in his conten- 
tion that as the controversy now stands Miinsterberg’s argument 
does not seem to deserve the respect it has received from Mr. Brad- 
ley and other English philosophers. 

In the criticism of Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ New Theory of the Abso- 
lute,’’ Professor Seth calls attention to the double strain that runs 
through Mr. Bradley’s work on ‘‘ Appearance and Reality.’’ He 
shows that sometimes the emphasis falls upon ‘‘ appearance.’’ 
Things as we know them are mere appearance. Reality falls on 
the side of the absolute. The divisions and determinations which 
we make are the result of abstract thought (Spinoza’s imagination), 
nothing is real but as it is taken up in the absolute. At other times 
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Mr. Bradley remembers that appearances have each their own de- 
gree of reality in virtue of the extent to which they have attained to 
inner harmony. Following the former of these paths, he tends to 
fall back into the ‘‘ pit of undifferentiated substance out of which 
Hegel dug philosophy.’’ Only in following the latter does he put 
himself in line with the later and sounder developments of idealist 
philosophy. But even on his idealist or Hegelian side, Mr. Brad- 
ley, according to Professor Seth, leaves a good deal to be desired. 
For when he comes to define for us the nature of the absolute itself 
as representing the highest degree of reality, he gives us nothing 
but negatives. It is non-personal, non-moral, non-volitional, non- 
intellectual. The best way of conceiving of it is not in terms of 
our highest, but of our lowest experience,—the undifferentiated feel- 
ing with which our soul’s life begins rather than in the self-con- 
scious will and intelligence which is its goal. This new form of 
agnosticism Professor Seth condemns, in spite of its saving clauses, on 
the ground that our intellectual and moral life rests upon the belief 
in the reality of the ideals of knowledge and goodness, and nothing 
can be metaphysically satisfactory which throws doubt upon it. 

So far we may agree with him in his criticism of the Spinozistic 
and agnostic tendency of Mr. Bradley’s speculations, but he seems 
to stand on more doubtful ground when, turning to certain false 
prophets of Hegelianism who seem to him to identify too directly 
the human with the divine, man’s limited experience with the abso- 
lute, Professor Seth seeks to draw a distinction in the interest of 
the transcendence of the absolute between the ‘‘ Absolute in itself,’’ 
which with all modern idealists he rejects, and the ‘‘ Absolute-for- 
itself?’ which he thinks must be retained. As against Bradley, he 
maintains that we know reality in knowing the world ; as against 
these false teachers, he maintains that in knowing reality we do not 
know it as God knows it, and therefore cannot in any sense Je God. 

Putting aside the view that no Hegelian now holds (did any one 
ever hold it?) that our human consciousness exhausts the being of 
Him in whom all fulness dwells, the question at issue is whether the 
form of consciousness which is represented by the best moments of 
human experience is one which does or does not admit us into the 
mind and will of God? Do we at such moments really become one 
with God as all the mystics have believed, or are we still in the outer 
sanctuary of what is merely human? Professor Seth’s distinction of 
an absolute-for-itself, which is never an absolute for us, would seem 
to imply that the latter is the true answer. Yet, if this is the case, 
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in what respect are we better off for the substitution of this new Un- 
known for the old one? Reality must surely be the world as it is 
to God, and if in these highest moments of insight we do not in 
some sense enter into his mind and become one with hin, it is diffi- 
cult to say in what sense we can be said to know Reality at all. It 
is right and necessary to maintain the transcendence of the abso- 
lute reality, but is it necessary, in order to doso, to reassert, in how- 
ever modified a form, the dualisms out of which as well as out of 
Spinozistic Pantheism it is the merit of Hegel to have dug philosophy ? 
Those who are inclined to fall back into this dualism will do well 
to remember the fine sentence in Jowett’s Biography, ‘‘ Be not de- 
ceived. God is not other than He is seen to be in this world, if 
we rightly understand the indications that he gives of Himself.’’ 
The volume closes with an essay on ‘‘ Mr. Balfour and his 
Critics.’’ Frankly, this essay seems to the present writer unfortu- 
nate. To one who had less sympathy with Professor Seth’s gen- 
eral point of view than he has, it might even suggest that the au- 
thor’s heart is not after all in the philosophy of which he is else- 
where so brilliant an exponent. The indulgence with which the 
‘‘ Foundations of Belief’’ is treated, coming after the strict account 
demanded of Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and Reality,’’ suggests 
uncomfortably that Mr. Balfour may steal a horse while the Hege- 
lian may not look over the wall. It has been said of Green’s 
method as applied to Hume that it would have sufficed to have 
pulled any philosophy to pieces. One might say of the method 
that Professor Seth here employs that it would suffice to put any 
fragments together into a consistent philosophy. Sympathette criti- 
cism we all understand. It consists in the attempt to do justice to 
a great writer by developing the principles he has clearly conceived 
and which constitute the body of his teaching with greater consist- 
ency than he himself has been able to do. But the species of criti- 
cism illustrated in this defence is something quite different. Here 
the inconsistencies of a radically unsound writer are passed over ; 
isolated expressions are emphasized, and the misuse of terms ex- 
plained (as Lamb explained Coleridge’s metaphysics), as Mr. Bal- 
four’s pun, all with the object of showing that he is not so bad as 
his idealist critics make out, and that by looking a little deeper they 
may be convinced that he really meant the same as they do them- 
selves. It would indeed be surprising if so able and alert a mind 
as Mr. Balfour’s had remained wholly untouched by ideas which 
since the time of Kant have been the commonplaces of the schools. 
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But to say that he reflects these ideas in single passages is one thing, 
to claim that critics like the late William Wallace, Mr. Bosanquet, 
and Principal Fairbairn have one and all been mistaken as to the 
main drift of his contentions, is quite another. When we hear that 
Mr. Balfour has performed the remarkable feat of working his way 
from a different starting-point and by a different route to a funda- 
mental agreement with Kant and Hegel, we put it down to the 
friendly bias of an indulgent critic; but when we further find the 
great philosophy of the Kritiques contrasted as a clumsy and pedan- 
tic structure veiled in medizval obscurity (p. 279) with the light 
grace and convincing lucidity of the English essayist, the reader 
will be inclined to ask whether for the moment Professor Seth has 
not mistaken the picturesque pool among the rocks with its pretty 
shells and sea-weeds for the great sea which has left it there. It is 
possible, of course, to prefer the clearness and shallowness of the one 
to the depth and mystery of the other, but Professor Seth would be 
the first under other circumstances to condemn so superficial a taste. 

With regard to the general contention of Mr. Balfour’s book, we 
may agree with Professor Seth that the test of philosophic truth is 
that it works ; in other words, that life as we know it, or as in our 
best moments we should wish it to be, can be built upon it. But 
prior to the application of this test, we must ask ourselves what is 
life as we know it, and what is it that as human beings we require 
that it should be. It is because Mr. Balfour applies it without any 
serious attempt to answer these preliminary questions that his critics 
find his results so unsatisfactory, and refuse to see underneath his 
brilliant paradoxes any important contribution to philosophy. 

J. H. MuirHeap. 
LONDON. 


AOTIA IHZ0Y. Saytncs or our Lorp. From an Early Greek 
Papyrus Discovered and Edited, with Translation and Com- 
mentary, by Bernard P. Grenfell, M.A., sometime Craven Fel- 
low in the University of Oxford, Fellow of Queen’s College ; 
and Arthur S. Hunt, M.A., sometime Craven Fellow in the 
University of Oxford, Senior Demy of Magdalen College. With 
two plates. Published for the Egyptian Exploration Fund by 
Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, London, E. C., 1897. 8vo. 
Pp. 20. 

This pamphlet, containing the eight ‘‘sayings of Jesus,’’ re- 
cently discovered at Oxyrynchus in Egypt, is a model of c. ascien- 
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tious, scholarly editing, putting before the world, in the most con- 
venient form, the text of these sayings and the known facts with 
reference to their discovery and relations. It is an admirable basis 
for the combinative forces of scholarship and criticism to go to 
work upon. 

The papyrus containing the sayings belongs to the third century, 
is 534 x 334, is written on both sides, and is considerably damaged. 
The sayings, as arranged and translated by the editors, are as fol- 
lows : 

(1) . . . and thou shalt see clearly to cast out the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye (fragmentary). 

(2) Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in nowise 
find the kingdom of God ; and except ye keep the Sabbath, ye shall 
not see the Father. 

(3) Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and in the 
flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and none 
found I athirst among them, and my soul grieveth over the sons 


of men, because they are blind in their heart . . . (fragmen- 
tary). 

(4)... poverty . . . (fragmentary). 

(5) Jesus saith, Wherever there are . . . and there is one alone, 


I am with him. Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find me, 
cleave the wood, and there am I (fragmentary). 

(6) Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own coun- 
try, neither doth a physician work cures upon them that know 
him. 

(7) Jesus saith, A city built upon the top of a high hill and stab- 
lished, can neither fall nor be hid. 

(8) Almost entirely obliterated. 

With respect to these sayings, the following facts may be re- 
garded as certain: 

(1) They belong to a period at least a century and a half earlier 
than any manuscript of the New ‘Testament that we possess. 

(2) They are copied from one or more older written documents. 
This is shown by the fact that each begins with ‘‘ Jesus says’’ (Ayer), 
and not with ‘‘ Jesus said,’’ as would certainly have been the case, 
had they been original records. 

(3) They form part of a work which contained sayings by various 
authors. Had it contained sayings by Jesus alone, this wovid 
have been stated once for all iu the title, or at the beginning (¢/ 
Stobzeus’s ‘‘ Florilegium’’). 
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(4) They give us sayings of Jesus in forms older than those that 
appear in our gospels. 

Of the eight sayings, three—(1), (6), (7)—have parallels in our 
gospels,—all of them in Matthew, two of them in Luke, one of 
them in Mark and John. With (1) ¢& Luke vi. 42; Matthew 
vii. 5. With (6) Matthew xiii. 57; Mark vi. 4; Luke iv. 24; John 
iv. 44. With (7) Matthew v. 14 (cf vii. 24, 25). The text of 
(1) and (6) comes closer to that of Luke than to that of Mat- 
thew. No. (5), for part of which the editors find a parallel in 
Matthew xviii. 20, has, as we shall see, an entirely different mean- 
ing. 

The sayings having no parallel in our gospels are (2), (3), (4), 
(5), (8). In (2), the phrase ‘‘ Except ye fast to the world’’ (éay 7 
vyorebonte toy xdapuoyv) is grammatically indefensible (since vyeredw 
does not take a direct object), gives no reasonable meaning, and 
violates the Hebrew parallelism, which the saying is plainly meant 
to exhibit. The editors see that the difficulty lies in the word 
xéopnov (world), which they retain only because they cannot suggest 
any amendment compatible with the (somewhat obscure) characters 
of the text, After a careful examination of these in the fac simile, 
it seems to me that the true reading is not xdepov, but facpdr. 
This sets everything right. The saying then reads: ‘‘ Except ye 
fast during the (Day of ) Atonement, ye shall in nowise find the 
Kingdom of God ; and unless ye keep the Sabbath (literally, sab- 
bathize during the Sabbath), ye shall not see the Father.’’ Here 
grammar, sense, and parallelism are perfect. In Leviticus xxv. 9, 
the LXX call the Day of Atonement 7% ju¢pa rod fAacpod, and we 
need not doubt that it was often named briefly 6 fdacuds. That 
this was the chief fast we know from Josephus, who calls it sim- 
ply 4 tis wnotetas jugpa, the Day of Fasting (Antiq., XIV., 
iv. 3). 

No. (3) is obviously supposed to be uttered by Jesus after his 
resurrection. This is proved not only by the aorists @orny, dgdy», 
ebpov, but also by the words év capxf=in flesh. These he could not 
have used while yet in the flesh. The doubtful letters at the end, 
zat... . Bdets, almost irresistibly suggest xa? duBieic tal ver dutdy, 
‘‘and dull in their understanding.’’ (Cf Matthew v. 6; John i. 
10; Matthew xiii. 145g.) No. (5) is at once the most important 
and the most puzzling of all the sayings. The first half is frag- 
mentary, the legible words suggesting a sense which leaves it en- 
tirely disconnected from the second half, while the latter, as so 
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disconnected, suggests gross pantheistic notions, foreign ~ot only 
to the known teachings of Jesus but also to Hebrew and early 
Christian thought altogether. The following emendations, which 
leave all the legible letters in their proper places, and supply all the 
illegible ones, remove both of these difficulties: A¢yec ’Jncodc, 8xov 
day Wow ndvteg ptadeot xai mortdg ets tot pdvog xdtw, tyw etye pet 
aitod xtd. ‘ie whole saying will then read: Jesus saith, Wherever 
all are God-haters, and there is one only believer below [?.e., in 
the grave], am with him. Raise the stone [that closes the tomb], 
and there thou shalt find me, cleave the wood [that closes the com- 
partment containing the body], and theream I. Perhaps we ought 
to read xe? for xaf; but I do not think that this is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Nos. (5) and (8) are obviously new sayings, but they are too 
fragmentary to suggest emendation. In (8) we ought perhaps to 
read dxobets ef¢ td & wttov cov = Thou hearest with thy one ear. 

So much for the text. Turning now to what is expressed in it, 
we find that two of the three sayings having parallels in our 
gospels contain additions absent from these. No. (6) adds “‘ neither 
doth a physician work cures upon them that know him.’’ This 
turns the saying into a complete parallelism, which gives it, as so 
completed, a strong claim to authenticity. One can easily under- 
stand how the second member came to be dropped in the Greek 
world, where physicians were notoriously in the habit of curing 
their own acquaintances. No. (7) bears every mark of originality 
and authenticity. It was probably curtailed to make it fit its place 
in Matthew’s gospel, where the words ‘‘ and stablished’’ and ‘¢ fall’’ 
would be irrelevant. The saying may have originally referred to 
Jerusalem, as likely to tempt capture, and yet to stand a long 
siege. 

In the new sayings there are three things that call for special 
attention, as throwing new light on early Christian belief. 

(1) In (2) we find Jesus maintaining that the observance of 
Jewish fasts and feasts is essential to salvation. In spite of his well 
authenticated saying that ‘‘ the Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath’’ (Mark ii. 27), there is no reason to doubt the 
correctness of this. Though Jesus, in the later part of his career, 
no doubt, condemned the formal, Pharisaic mode of observing the 
Sabbath and other ordinances of the ‘‘ Mosaic’’ Law, it is quite 
clear that he never had any intention of abrogating or rejecting it. 
(See Matthew v. «7, 18; Luke xvi. 17. In the former passage 
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we ought to read, I came not to abrogate, but to complete.) The 
breach with the law was due to Paul. 

(2) In (3) it is clearly implied that Jesus, after his resurrec- 
tion, was not ‘‘in flesh’’ (é capxf). This saying, therefore, must 
have been taken from some ancient gospel, or other document, 
which, like Paul’s epistles (see 1 Corinthians xv. 42-44), did not 
yet teach the resurrection of the flesh (see Chiappelli, ‘‘ La Dottrina 
della Resurrezione della Carne nei primi Secoli della Chiesa,’’ 
Naples, 1894). 

In (5), if my emendations are correct, we meet the notion 
that Jesus will remain in the grave with the faithful dead. This 
thought is not altogether foreign to Paul (see Romans vi. 4; Colos- 
sians ii. 12), though with him it is rather figurative. 

Looking back upon these sayings as a whole, and realizing 
that the date of the manuscript authorizes no conclusion as to their 
date, we can hardly fail to recognize that they are drawn from 
some document or documents representing a very primitive and 
Jewish form of Christianity, a phase showing no trace of Greek 
influence. Those of them having parallels in our gospels are al- 
most certainly in form more ancient than these, while some of the 
others, notably (2), are strongly Ebionitic. 

For many reasons, which cannot be here stated, I am strongly 
inclined to the belief that these sayings were, one and all, copied 
from the ‘‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews,’’ which St. Jerome 
held to be the Hebrew (or Aramaic) original of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew (see Harnack, ‘‘ Chronologie der altchristlichen 
Litteratur bis auf Eusebius,’’ vol. i., pp. 633 sgg.), but which was 
different enough from the latter to induce him to translate it into 
both Greek and Latin, notwithstanding that an older Greek version 
of it was current in Egypt in the time of Origen, in the first half of 
the third century. There are good reasons for believing that this 
was the only gospel accepted by the Jewish Christians ; and, if the 
Christians of Oxyrynchus were Jews, as seems likely, it would be 
their only gospel. I may perhaps be allowed to add that I believe 
this gospel to have been one of the documents used by Luke in the 
composition of his gospel, and to have been combined with miracle- 
abounding gospel of Mark (with considerable omissions from both) 
to form the Gospel according to Matthew. 

THomas Davipson. 
New York. 
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THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL. An Introduction to Political 
Science, with special reference to the Socialistic and Individual- 
istic Theories. By William Sharp McKechnie, M.A., LL.B. ; 
Lecturer on Constitutional Law and History in the University 
of Glasgow. Glasgow: MacLehose & Sons, 1896. Pp. xv., 
451. 

The author of this book has attempted its own valuation, and it 
is one we should be inclined (with a certain reservation) to accept. 
‘« The double character of the essay, as, on the one hand, an in- 
troduction to political science in general, and, on the other hand, 
a detailed investigation of Socialism and Individualism from a 
stand-point which identifies itself with neither, may, it is hoped, 
render it of some use to the students of social philosophy, of con- 
stitutional history, or of systematic politics, by bringing within 
reasonable compass information otherwise accessible only in the 
many bulky volumes of a somewhat scattered literature.’’ 
Certainly, so far as concerns the ‘‘theory of the state,’’ Mr. 
McKechnie has used his materials to good purpose, and has com- 
bined the results of modern investigation, both philosophical and 
legal, into a rational and coherent whole. His discussions of ‘‘ the 
organic nature of the state,’’ of the distinction between the “ state’ 
and the ‘‘ government,’’ of the different kinds of ‘‘ sovereignty,”’ 
are particularly sound, and adapted for the use of students. His 
handling, however, of ‘‘the province of law and government’’ 
seems less unexceptionable. Its principles are excellent enough,— 
‘¢all absolute dualisms between state and individual, coercion and 
liberty, authority and originality, must be abandoned,’’—nor can 
any exception be taken to the general form of the solution he pro- 
poses. But in identifying Socialism with one extreme of an 
absolute dualism, he certainly misconceives its general tendency, 
and endeavors to absolutize just that phase or application of 
Socialism which seems to us to possess least significance and least 
permanence. Socialism or Individualism, regarded as exclusive 
social systems, are, of course, futile and unmeaning abstractions: 
any form of social organization which does not develop the indi- 
vidual members of the community is as self-defeating as any form 
of individual liberty which does not result in a higher form of 
common life. There is no meaning in a socialistic or individualistic 
or any ‘‘solution’’ of social problems which implies that the com- 
plexity of human society can be adjusted to any simple or abstract 
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principle. There is, therefore, a certain inconsistency in the 
author’s representation of Socialism. If he is right in his description 
of its essence, then it is difficult to see how it can serve as an integral 
element in the ‘‘ organic solution.’’ When it is being attacked, 
it is described, in a question-begging sense, as ‘‘ the undue sub- 
ordination of individuality to the community.’’ When it is 
accepted as an element in the ‘‘ organic solution,” it appears as 
‘*the force of integration’ or ‘‘the sovereignty of the whole.’’ 
The ‘‘Socialism’’ which figures in the author’s criticism of the 
‘¢ Socialistic solution’’ is not Socialism, but the abuse of it; and 
the question arises, why (except for polemical purposes) Socialism 
should be used, as it is by the author, for the abuse of itself. It is 
significant that the ‘‘ sense of subordination to the whole’’ was com- 
pletely absent from the original conception of Socialism. Conti- 
nental Socialism was actually criticised by Mazzini from the 
stand-point of the essentially individualistic theories of the state 
and individual upon which it rested. The meaning which Social- 
ism seems to convey to philosophers is the creation of philosophers 
themselves. They have used it for the purposes of a convenient 
logical antithesis, which is not necessarily so much as suggested by 
its actual conception ; and even when continental Socialism came 
more and more to express its method in terms of a somewhat rigid 
industrial organization and regimentation, the idea of ‘‘ voluntary 
co-operation’’ was still held to be more distinctive of Socialism than 
either State industry or State control. The term “socialist’’ was 
originally used to distinguish the social from the political reformer : 
it was so used by the Owenites, by Proudhon, by the Christian 
Socialists, and in this case survives in the statement that ‘‘ we are all 
socialists now.’’ The conception as so used certainly does not in- 
volve any action of the State or Government ; and even the German 
socialist would be astonished to hear that he ‘‘ seeks to place every- 
thing under the direct management of the ordinary civil authori- 
ties.’ The author may reply that Socialism has now come to 
mean, in modern England at least, ‘State Socialism,’’ or more 
precisely ‘‘ government’’ Socialism. But when the Fabian Society, 
for instance, speaks of State Socialism, it most certainly does not 
mean ‘‘a severe régime of government control,’’ or ‘‘an absolute 
government directing with inquisitorial and irresistible sway every 
detail of human life.’’ For in the first place, the ‘‘ state’’ means to 
the socialist the self-governing community ; in the second place, 
it is more distinctively embodied in the form of the co-operative 
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municipality or parish than any ‘‘state’’ machinery (in narrow 
sense); and, in the third place, it is simply a theory of the 
management of certain particular kinds of industry, just those 
kinds which most demand and most admit of collective organiza- 
tion. The Socialism which can be described as Mr. McKechnie 
describes it is the merest chimera, made partly in France, partly ia 
Germany, but always by philosophers, or (which often seems to 
be the same thing in this context) the man in the street. State 
Socialism is again made identical with the abolition of private 
property, whereas it really aims at the abolition or restriction of a 
particular form of property, namely, ‘‘the means of production,”’ 
which it would ‘‘socialize’’ in such a way that the property an in- 
dividual could enjoy would be the direct and immediate result of 
earning. The whole point of economic Socialism (from this point 
of view) lies in its attempt to restore to the worker the means of 
production from which he has gradually been divorced,—a process 
which has ended in making him dependent upon the individuals 
who happen to be in possession. The situation at Lord Penrhyn’s 
quarries is a much clearer explanation of what Socialism means, 
and contains a deeper logic of Socialism than any of the so-called 
** logics’ of Socialism that philosophers may invent. The logic of 
Communism is, of course, a very different matter, and does mean 
just that kind of dependence which Socialism does not. 

Generally, we may say that the author’s tendency to look at 
‘*Socialism’’ from the political rather than the economic side re- 
sults in his missing the point of Socialism. It is not only that he 
fails to understand the real basis or the actual form of the “ sys- 
tem’’ he describes, but he also makes the fundamental mistake of 
regarding Socialism as a system rather than a ‘‘ regulative idea’ of 
action,—an idea which can only be applied with judgment, that 
is, as circumstances and relations require, and an idea which exists 
—and exists much more distinctively—in other forms than that of 
‘« State ownership.’’ Mr. McKechnie distinguishes three forms of 
‘* government interference,’’ which, again, it may be remarked, is 
only one aspect or method of Socialism. (1) State ownership, or 
** Socialism strictly so-called ;’’ (2) government administration or 
regimentation ; (3) legislative control. He considers that the dis- 
tinction of his own position lies in his vindication of the superiority 
of ‘‘ indirect government control”’ to ‘‘ direct government manage- 
ment,’’ and in his insistence upon this distinction as ‘‘ the keystone 
of a system of practical politics ;’’ and he hazards the conjecture 
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that ‘‘ future progress may be at once towards a more minute state 
control’’ and a diminution of ‘‘ administrative management.’’ The 
distinction is important, and it is appositely illustrated ; but these are 
certainly not exclusive methods, and they are certainly all methods 
of practical Socialism. The method of giving effect to the popular 
control of industry differs according to the nature and circum- 
stances of the problem. The only immediate method of ‘‘ Social- 
izing’’ the industry of miners or seamen that is open to the practical 
Socialist is that of enforcing by legal definition the social responsi- 
bility of private owners. The seaman would, at any rate, not be 
altogether dependent on the owner for his safety, though he would 
still remain dependent on him for other conditions of employment. 
It is an instalment of social freedom, and is so far Socialism ; for 
the seaman has, by the exercise of his influence as a member of the 
political community, secured so much control over the conditions 
of his labor. The tram-worker may secure still further control by 
getting the tram-service either regulated or administered by the 
municipality of which he isa member. The difference would be be- 
tween a completely socialized and an incompletely socialized indus- 
try. Whether ‘indirect government control’’—what I should pre- 
fer to call indirect popular control—is to be regarded as Socialism, 
depends upon the degree to which popular control is made its ex- 
plicit object. As it is expressed by the authors of the Fabian Essays, 
Socialists regard ‘‘the necessity of vesting the organization and 
material of production in a state identified with the whole people 
by complete democracy’’ as ‘‘ the capitol to which all roads lead.’’ 
That is to say, an act of Parliament is ‘‘ Socialist’’ to the extent to 
which it brings the private disposition of land and capital more and 
more within the control of the community (parish, municipality, or 
nation); and there are many ways of applying this idea short of 
State ownership. Mr. McKechnie would find in the Fabian Report 
(Tract 70) a definition of State Socialism which shows that the ex- 
pression is used by Socialists in a sense so elliptical as to cover 
methods of action which are usually considered its conventional 
‘‘contraries.’’ The essence of economic Socialism lies in its attempt 
—through associated action by individuals, as groups of producers 
or consumers, or as members of the same municipality or nation— 
to secure the members of the community from economic depen- 
dence upon the private owners of the land and capital of the com- 
munity. Such a conception explains the community of economic 
purpose underlying Trade-Unionism, Co-operation, municipal So- 
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cialism and State Socialism, and the more this community of pur- 
pose is consciously recognized the closer these movements will 
come together and take their place in the Socialist whole. And 
it is just because the author has not faced the economic situation 
and the intimate connection between political and social democracy, 
that his attempts to ‘‘ offer contributions towards the solution of 
some of the problems to which both systems (Socialism and In- 
dividualistn) address themselves’? seems to my mind to possess 
more scholastic or academic than practical or actual interest ; and 
it is perhaps significant that such a comparatively belated question 
as that of ‘‘ free education’’ should be taken as an illustration of 
the new political method rather than such a question as that of the 
hours of labor, old-age pensions, the housing of the poor, or in- 
surance against industrial accidents and disease; the truth being 
that none of these questions lend themselves so easily to abstract 
political dialectic. The author claims to have viewed the problems 
of statesmanship in the light of ‘‘one philosophical conception,”’ 
but the problems of statesmanship are more and more directly 
economic (indirectly economic they have always been), and it is 
just the economic conception—the recognition, indeed, of an eco- 
nomic problem at all—which is conspicuously absent from the 
writer’s method. ‘In subordinating its economic to its political 
aspects,’’ he has surely cut himself off from any satisfactory or 
actual treatment of the problem with which Socialism is concerned. 
A practical philosophy, ethical or political, which does not recognize 
the economic basis of sociology, seems to my mind singularly abstract 
and tediously doctrinaire. But I must confess that, with this gen- 
eral exception, which others may not think as vital as I do, Mr. 
McKechnie’s book seems to me to deserve the hearty appreciation 


which it has generally received. 
SIDNEY BALL. 
St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


DIE ENTWICKLUNGSTHEORETISCHE IDEE SOCIALER GERECHTIGKEIT : 
Erne KRritTIK UND ERGANZUNG DER SOCIALTHEORIE HERBERT 
Spencers. Von J. M. Bosch, Docent der Philosophie an der 
Hochschule Ziirich. Ziirich-Oberstrass: Verlag von E. Speidel, 
1896. Pp. iv., 247. 

The author of this work hails Mr. Herbert Spencer as a giant 
among the literary opponents of socialism, and he rightly points 
out that Mr. Spencer’s attitude on this question is free from all sus- 
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picion of bias due toa desire to be on the side of the wealthy, the 
fashionable, and the orthodox ; for Mr. Spencer has not hesitated 
to oppose prevalent opinions in England in the matter of colonial 
expansion and—what requires, or at least required, more courage— 
in the matter of religious belief and sentiment. Whether Mr. 
Spencer’s social and political theories may not be unconsciously 
influenced by bias of a different kind, Dr. Bésch has not thought 
fit to inquire. It might perhaps be suggested that Mr. Spencer’s 
attendance in his early days on Quaker meetings had left an indel- 
ible impression on his mind ; for his social ethics are precisely the 
social ethics of the Quakers with all their good qualities and nearly 
all their limitations of outlook. Individual independence and self- 
reliance, the demand to be left alone by the state, an intense hor- 
ror of war combined with a firm belief in the rightness of unfettered 
industrial competition—here is the early creed of personal rights 
which has never changed or been modified, but is simply joined 
on to the philosophical principle of evolution to which Mr. Spencer 
attained later. Of various inconsistencies between Mr. Spencer’s 
individualism and his evolutionism Dr. Bésch seems partially 
aware ; his criticism, however, is not applied to the basis of Mr. 
Spencer’s social philosophy, but only to some of its practical ap- 
plications. A careful analysis of Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Justice’’ is 
given ; and the correspondence of reward to service, of benefits to 
merits, is accepted as the highest principle of social organization. 
Some criticism might well have been bestowed on the ambiguities 
of this principle and on the absolute character of the antithesis 
which Mr. Spencer asserts between the ethics of the family and the 
ethics of the state. But the writer seems to accept Mr. Spencer’s 
particular form of evolutionary utilitarianism’ as perfectly satisfac- 
tory in its general outlines, and as only requiring supplement and 
correction in the details of its application to practical problems. 
He evidently wishes to accept the Spencerian theory of use-inheri- 
tance and hopes that advancing biological science will provide the 
proof which, he admits, is as yet lacking. A considerable part of 
the book before us is occupied with a defence, on the basis of ortho- 
dox political economy, of the inheritance of property and of the 
taking of interest as a supplement to Mr. Spencer’s theory of social 
justice. But when Dr. Bésch comes to deal with the application of 
the theory to present social and political problems he breaks away 
from Mr. Spencer’s guidance. He points out very clearly that the 
principle of the correspondence of service and reward is inconsist- 
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ent with a policy of /aissez faire. He approves, as might be ex- 
pected from a Swiss citizen, of factory legislation and, very de- 
cidedly, of state education: he advocates the state ownership of 
railways and other ‘‘ natural monopolies.’’ He looks upon the state 
ownership of land and the abolition of individual speculation in 
ground-values not merely as an ideal of ‘absolute ethics,’’ but as 
a practical reform to be worked for in the near future. He admits 
the difficulties ; but in an interesting calculation he shows that, if 
the Swiss government were to purchase at its market value all the 
land (the sites of towns included) in Switzerland, the transaction 
would probably be a profitable one to the community; since, if 
there is a continuance of peace in Europe, rent will rise and inter- 
est will fall. A great European war, by raising interest, would, he 
admits, make the transaction disastrous to the state. In suggest- 
ing that the state might compete as an economic producer with 
‘trusts’? and companies, Dr. Bésch makes a much more question- 
able proposal (p. 225). Would it be fair to the taxpayers to make 
them take the risk of competition? A good deal of the argument 
in the book is of more directly economic than ethical interest,— 
though it is right to keep the two aspects together. On the whole, 
this disciple of Mr. Spencer approves a very considerable amount 
of collectivism, though he entirely rejects the communistic ideal 


of equal sharings of unequal earnings. The authors, besides Mr. 
Spencer, who are most frequently referred to are Hume and John 
Stuart Mill. Buckle and Huxley are also quoted. It is odd that 
a writer, evidently familiar with English social and economic works, 
should refer to Malthus as a Scofch clergyman, 

Davip G. RITCHIE. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST, ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


GOVERNMENT AND PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL Europe. By A. 
Lawrence Lowell. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897. Price, $5. 


The intrinsic merits of the work of Mr. Lowell give but an 
inadequate measure of the significance of these two volumes. 
Judged from the stand-point of the method of political science, 
they represent a departure from the traditional line of research ; 
a new tendency which promises to give us a clearer and truer view 
of the development of political institutions. The dominance of 
the Austinian school threatened to reduce the science of politics 
to a barren dialecticism. The influence of biology on the social 
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sciences, together with the emphasis of the subjective or psycho- 
logical basis of social life, have given us a new school of political 
science, or rather a new method of treating political phenomena. 
The purely legal discussions which characterize the writings of 
Austin and his followers are gradually being supplanted by a study 
of the actual working of the various forms of government and an 
analysis of the ideas and ideals which furnish the motive power to 
political action. Political institutions are examined primarily with 
reference to their function and, secondarily, with reference to their 
form. Thus the established order is reversed. If any further 
doubts as to the fruitfulness of this method of research still exist, 
Mr. Lowell’s book will quickly set them at rest. He has given us 
a ciear and dispassionate description of the conditions of political 
life in the countries of Continental Europe. From the vast amount 
of material thus collected the author has drawn comparatively few 
conclusions. In fact, the failure to draw such conclusions is the 
only important defect of the work. No doubt the relation of de- 
scriptive analysis to philosophical discussion was carefully weighed 
by the author. One cannot help but regret that the decision was 
unfavorable to the latter. The value of the work would thus have 
been greatly enhanced. 

A comparative study of the actual working of political institu- 
tions, of the status of political opinion and the activity of political 
parties in the countries of Western Europe demonstrates the neces- 
sity of great care and caution in the use of the fundamental terms 
of political science. In noother field of human thought has there 
been anything like the same confusion of terms. A still greater 
danger is the tendency to reason from terms rather than from facts, 
to meet a complex political problem with a formula rather than 
with an impartial examination of the requirements of the case. Mr. 
Lowell gives us ample material to judge of the unfortunate effects 
of this tendency. We are here face to face with one of the weak 
points in contemporaneous political life. In the United States we 
probably suffer less in this respect than other nations. France offers 
the most conspicuous example of the influence of political catch- 
words, phrases, and formule. The electorate must be constantly 
fed with high sounding phrases in which the words ‘‘ /éderté,’’ 
** égalité,’’ and ‘‘ solidarité’—which latter term seems to have sup- 
planted ‘‘/raternité’’—must occupy an important place. Propo- 
sitions which would otherwise receive but little recognition, or even 
arouse antagonism, are swallowed when sufficiently sugar-coated. 
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It is only necessary to read the declaration of principles issued by 
candidates for office. It is safe to say that seventy-five per cent., 
when reduced to lowest terms, mean absolutely nothing. The pos- 
sibility of juggling with terms stands in inverse ratio to the level of 
political education of the people. The ability to distinguish the 
important from the unimportant in.politics, to separate the prac- 
ticable from the utopian, has scarcely been developed in France. 
The tendency to remain content with pure generalities is charac- 
teristic of political infancy. The reaction of this state of public 
opinion upon the constitution and activity of political parties is 
admirably described by the author. The difficulty of grouping 
political sentiment about great practical questions of policy leads 
to the splitting up of parties into a great number of groups, each 
with its particular catchword. 

In the discussion of political parties, the author gives us an ex- 
tremely suggestive analysis of the differences in interests represented 
in different countries. The distinction between the horizontal and 
vertical division of political society explains many of the most 
complex phenomena of political life. Where the line of division 
of political parties corresponds to the dividing line of social 
classes, the conditions for the success of popular government are 
lacking. On the other hand, where political development has led 
to the fusion of classes and even the disappearance of strictly class 
lines in the formation of political parties, the conditions requisite 
for that form of association and co-operation between classes in- 
dispensable to popular government are assured. Within the limits 
of a review, it is only possible to touch upon one or two of the 
many interesting questions discussed by the author. A work of 
this importance, which for the first time gives us an inside view of 
political activity in Europe, deserves to be carefully read by every 
one interested in political progress. 

L. S. Rowe. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


JuvENILE OrreNnperS. By W. D. Morrison. London: T. Fisher 

Unwin, 1897. 

It is very desirable that greater interest should be taken by the 
community in general in the large and varied class of children 
dealt with in this book. It appears most opportunely, for the Com- 
mission on Reformatories and Industrial Schools has issued its re- 
port, and the subject may now be thoroughly studied by whoso will 
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take the trouble. Mr. Morrison’s experience enables him to speak 
with authority, and to make many practical suggestions towards a 
wiser and more humane treatment of the juvenile offender. 

The book is divided into two parts,—the first dealing with the 
conditions of juvenile crime, the second with the treatment of it. 
The effect of sex and age upon juvenile crime, the physical and 
mental condition of young offenders, their parentage and economic 
surroundings, are all carefully and thoroughly examined and con- 
sidered, with the result that the question resolves itself into one of 
the best means of educating children to become useful members of 
the community. 

As might be expected of one having so much practical experi- 
ence, Mr. Morrison is not a very ardent believer in institutions and 
the State. ‘The discipline of a somewhat inferior home,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘is always better than the discipline of an institution, and 
the efforts of parental solicitude are much more likely to be effectual 
in the ultimate reclamation of a wayward child than any kind of 
State machinery.’’ Nevertheless, the cases are numerous in which 
corrective influences cannot be brought to bear upon the child ex- 
cept in an institution, and much careful consideration is needed 
to make these efficient. The first step required, Mr. Morrison 
thinks, is their better classification, which will enable a juvenile to 
be sent to the right sort of institution. At present the difference 
between different kinds of schools is so badly defined that criminal 
children mingle freely with those who are merely neglected, and 
mere babies are subjected to the same routine and discipline as 
youths with an advanced knowledge of the shady side of life. ‘‘In 
reformatory schools, children under ten years of age are associated 
with youths of eighteen and twenty. In industrial schools infants 
under six are sometimes mixed up with boys of fifteen and sixteen.’’ 

But in addition to the need for better classification of the schools, 
Mr. Morrison urges strongly the necessity for more individual con- 
sideration of each case. The character, disposition, and circum- 
stances (including the past history) of every child must be taken 
into account if our treatment of it is to have any success. Under 
our present system they drift into the various reformatories and 
industrial schools very much at haphazard ; it is the disposition of 
the magistrate who happens to be on the bench, not that of the 
child, which determines what course of treatment it shali go 


through. 
The same principle of individualization must be applied after the 
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child enters upon his institutional life, and for this reason the sys- 
tem of large schools is condemned. The schools must be small 
enough to admit of really personal relations between the authorities 
and the children under their charge. 

One important point comes out clearly, both in Mr. Morrison’s 
book and in the Biue Book referred to before,—#.¢., that the care 
of the children should not cease as soon as they leave the walls of 
the institution. A more complete system of ‘‘after-care’’ would 
go far to prevent the recurrence of crime which is so sad a feature 
among juvenile offenders. This is a work which could and should 
be done largely by voluntary agencies, which would undertake 
that every child should have at least one friend to look to for 
support when he begins the hard battle of life on his own account. 

HELEN BOSANQUET. 

LONDON. 


British Moratists: Being Selections from Writers principally of 
the Eighteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Analytical Index, by L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A., formerly Fellow 
and Lecturer of University College, Oxford. In two volumes. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1897. Pp. Ixx., 425, 451. 


The selections here given are on a somewhat extensive scale. The 
principal ethical writings of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, S. 
Clarke, Price, and Adam Smith are represented with great fulness. 
Considerable extracts are given also from Bentham, Balguy, John 
Brown, John Clarke, John Gay, Kames, and Wollaston; and 
shorter passages from Hobbes, Cudworth, Locke, Mandeville, and 
Paley. There is also an introductory Essay of nearly sixty pages, 
a Bibliographical Note, and an extensive Index of terms used by 
the leading writers. 

‘* A book of selections,’’ says the editor, ‘‘is never quite satis- 
factory. Even if it is wanted, its execution may easily be found 
fault with. When all is irrevocably in print, one feels how much 
better it might have been done,—how niggardly one has been to 
one author, how stupidly indulgent to another, how badly propor- 
tioned is the whole, and how awkwardly arranged.’’ A candid re- 
viewer must, I fear, admit that he partly recognizes the justice of 
these self-accusations. The task undertaken is a difficult one, and 
it can hardly be said that it is quite successfully executed. The 
selections are not so arranged as to bring out clearly either the 
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relative importance of the writers or their relations to one another. 
It is unfortunate, also, that, in the case of the longer extracts, it is 
not always made obvious to what extent the texts are incompletely 
given. Omissions are generally indicated by asterisks ; but at sev- 


eral points these have not been inserted. 

The introductory essay, also, though containing good and sug- 
gestive material, impresses one as scrappy and ill-arranged. Indeed, 
the order in which the writers are arranged in this introductory 
part seems to be almost the reverse of that in which they are 
placed in the body of the book. The general line of criticism is 
largely based on that of Green. 

The Bibliographical Note is similarly unsatisfactory. If Cud- 
worth * and Hobbes are to be included, why not Henry More? 
And why should none of the writings of Hobbes be given but 
‘* Human Nature’ and ‘‘ Leviathan’’? Why should Reid’s ‘ En- 
quiry into the Human Mind,’’ or even his ‘‘ Essay on Quantity,” 
be included among ethical writings? Or, if the latter is to be in- 
cluded on account of its very slight reference to an ethical ques- 
tion, why not also the ‘‘ Essays on the Intellectual Powers,’’ which 
have a chapter on the question ‘‘ whether morality be capable of 
demonstration’’? On the whole, one cannot but conclude that the 
list is somewhat arbitrary. 

The Index of topics given at the end, which is very full, and 
seems to be carefully drawn out, will probably be found of more 
value to the student than any other part of the book. Even 
here one hardly knows why Gassendi should have the benefit of 
a Latinized name, while Descartes has not; but this is a small 
point. 

On the whole, however, in spite of the defects that have been 
indicated, these volumes can hardly fail to be of great assistance 
to students of ethics, by bringing together in a convenient form 
several of the most important works of the English moralists of the 
last century. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 





* “ Cudworth belongs to the period,’’ says Mr. Selby-Bigge in his Preface, 
“because his ethical work was not published till 1731.’’ Surely this implies a 
very strange view of the circumstances which determined a writer’s place in the 
history of thought. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM. By John Watson, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xxxviii., 
216. 

This is the first volume which has appeared of a series of philo- 
sophical works which the Philosophical Union of the University of 
California proposes to publish. The series is edited by Professor 
Howison, who contributes a prefatory note on the plan of the series. 
The ‘‘ dominant tone of the Union,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ is affirmative 
and idealistic.’’ It is held by many of the members ‘that the 
only safety for human practice henceforth, the practice of each or 
the practice of all, lies in founding it on a philosophic criticism that 
shall be luminous, unrelenting, penetrating to the bottom, and that 
yet, just because of this unsparing thoroughness, will affirm the 
reality of all those moral beliefs and religious hopes on which the 
achievements of western civilization have hitherto rested, and by 
the undermining of which the stability of society now threatens to 
give way.”’ 

Dr. Watson begins with a chapter on the connection of morality 
and religion, which he regards as extremely intimate. ‘‘ There 
can be no morality without the belief in a life higher than sense and 
passion, and this belief must draw its support from faith in a divine 
principle which insures victory to the higher life.’’ That is to say, 
it is impossible to be on the side of virtue unless you are sure of 
winning. If this is the truth, the Philosophical Union may reason- 
ably be alarmed for the stability of society. 

The second and third chapters deal with the Greek and Jewish 
ideals. It is scarcely possible to say anything new on such a sub- 
ject in a popular treatise. Dr. Watson explains the main features 
of both religions in a clear and interesting manner, and passes on, 
in his fourth chapter, to the Christian ideal. This he endeavors 
to extract entirely from the teachings of Jesus himself, without 
reference to his successors, a method which can scarcely be con- 
sidered adequate. In the next chapter, on Medizval Christianity, 
he seems to regard all the work of the Fathers and Schoolmen as 
either useless or positively injurious. 

Passing to the second part of the book, ‘‘ Modern Idealism 
in its Relation to the Christian Ideal of Life,’’ we have a chapter 
devoted to a ‘‘Statement and Defence of Idealism.’’ Here Dr. 
Watson deals, in the first place, with Mr. Balfour’s criticisms, but 
not, as it seems to me, very successfully. His position appears 
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to be almost identical with Green’s. Dr. Watson then proceeds to 
criticise Mr. Bradley. This seems a grave mistake. Either this 
book was intended to be popular or it was not. In the latter case, 
it is difficult to justify chapters ii.-v., which are nothing but a popular 
summary. On the other hand, an attempt to refute Mr. Bradley’s 
doctrine of the That and the What should not be made in fifteen 
pages of a text-book. 

This is followed by a chapter on ‘‘ Idealism in Relation to Ag- 
nosticism and the Special Sciences,’’ which contains a discussion 
of the possibility of non-Euclidian space, and the book is concluded 
by a chapter on ‘‘ Idealism and Christianity.’’ 

J. Evtis McTaccart. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM: Being the Gifford Lectures delivered be- 
fore the University of Edinburgh in 1895-1896. Second Series. 
By Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L., Oxford ; 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. William Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh and 
London, 1896. Pp. xiii., 288. 


In the first series of his Gifford lectures, Professor Fraser arrived 
at the conclusion that in man, as a self-conscious and self-determin- 
ing agent, is to be found the best key we possess to the solution of 
the ultimate problem of the universe. In this second series he 
first deals with ‘‘the moral and intellectual rationale of Theism,’’ 
and then proceeds to examine, from various points of view, the 
‘chief enigma of theistic faith,’’ the problem of evil. 

The leading thought of the whole volume is that all our dealings 
with the world imply ultimately ‘‘ moral faith’’ in the trustworthi- 
ness of the final principle of the universe. In working out this 
thought, Professor Fraser follows the order of the traditional 
** proofs’’ of the being of God. Change in nature finds its ex- 
planation in ‘‘ continuous divine activity.’’ Causation resolves it- 
self into ‘‘ intending will.’’ And this, because moral experience 
reveals ‘‘ will as the only absolutely originative cause of change 
that can be discerned.’’ From this it follows that scientific 
thought about nature is not destructive of religious thought ; on 
the contrary, these two ways of thinking ‘‘really strengthen one 
another.’’ In his chapter on the ontological ‘‘ proof,’’ Professor 
Fraser includes a brief and interesting discussion of the Hegelian 
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philosophy. His principal criticism is that that philosophy leaves 
no place for the individual person as a moral agent. 

The latter portion of the book deals mainly with the problem of 
evil. The central thought is that the ordinary statement of the 
problem involves an unproved assumption. The question, Why 
does God permit evil, tacitly assumes that a necessitated absence 
of evil must be in itself good. The possibility of moral goodness 
implies the possibility of moral badness. 

There can be no doubt that the volume contains a very able and 
impressive treatment of several of the most important aspects and 
problems of Theism. A criticism of this treatment as a whole may 
perhaps be thrown into the form of a question, Does Professor 
Fraser heap too great a burden upon ‘‘ moral faith’’? He answers 
this criticism implicitly by the statement (p. 274) that ‘‘ moral faith 
is deeper than the deepest possible intellectual doubt, and presup- 
posed in all that is reasonable.’’ But, to make this answer per- 
fectly satisfactory, is there not need of a more thorough-going 
idealism, in the interpretation of nature, than any to which Pro- 
fessor Fraser seems willing to commit himself? 

Cuar.es F. D’Arcy. 

BALLYMENA, IRELAND. 


CoNTEMPORARY THEOLOGY AND THEISM. By R. M. Wenley, M.A., 
D.Phil. (Glas.), D.Sc. (Edin.), Senior Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Michigan, etc. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 1897. Pp. x., 202. 


This little book describes and criticises some of the more impor- 
tant theological opinions of the present day, and concludes with an 
account of the author’s own philosophical position. 

Speculative theology, represented more especially by the present 
Master of Balliol’s ‘‘ Evolution of Religion’’ and Dr. Pfleiderer’s 
‘‘ Gifford Lectures,’’ is outlined and discussed. The outline is 
drawn clearly enough, the discussion is interesting if somewhat 
inadequate. 

Ritschlian theology seems to me to receive more satisfactory 
treatment. Its place in modern thought and its principal tenets 
are well indicated. The criticism which follows is convincing. 

Professor Wenley’s own treatment of the theistic problem is 
somewhat perplexing. It is hard to reconcile the position he 
adopts in his criticism of the speculative theologians with the doc- 
trine of his concluding chapters. His criticism rests mainly on 
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the ground that speculative theology destroys personal religion by 
making the individual a mere stage in an intellectual process. But 
when he comes to state his own position as an idealist, and has to 
deal with the difficult question of solipsism, he cuts the Gordian 
knot by asserting that ‘‘ within Azs own self-consciousness’’ man 
‘‘cannot but include the self-consciousness of his neighbors.’ 
How that is possible, if the self-principle is to be regarded as any- 
thing but an abstract intellectual formula, he does not pause to 
explain. His further assertion that ‘‘a purely personal experience 
is inconceivable,’’ however important for psychology, can hardly 
be said to touch the great philosophical question with which he is 
dealing. 

Professor Wenley’s whole treatment of these great topics is rapid 
and sketchy. But in the course of his book he throws out many 
bright sayings and suggestive thoughts. 

CuHarRLEs F. D’Arcy. 

BALLYMENA, IRELAND. 


ZELLER’S ARISTOTLE. Translated by B. F. C. Costelloe and J. H. 
Muirhead. In two volumes. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1897. 

At last we have a translation of Zeller’s Aristotle in English, and 
what is more a very accurate and readable translation. Some years 
ago this would have been a priceless boon to students of Greek 
philosophy, and it is impossible not to regret that it has been so 
long delayed. Much has been done for the study of Aristotle since 
the original work was published, and it is a little provoking to find 
hardly any recognition of this in the volumes. before us, with the 
exception of some stray references to the ’A@jvatwy rodtreta and the 
like. Every one knows with what care Dr. Zeller keeps his work up 
to date, and it is unfortunate that there was not a new edition of 
the original before the translation was made. I do not know 
whether Dr. Zeller intends to bring out a new edition. If he does, 
we have waited so long that we might have waited a little longer. 
If he does not, we must be thankful for what we have got. It is 
better late than never. 

It will probably be of most interest to the readers of this Jour- 
NAL, if I make some remarks upon that part of the work which 
deals with the *‘ Ethics.’’ It is to be regretted, I think, that Zeller 
gives his countenance to the view that the “‘ Ethics’’ deals with the 
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individual and the ‘ Politics’ with the state (p. 136, ”. 3). The 
fact is surely that the discussion of individual 700¢ only comes into 
the ‘‘ Ethics’ at all because it has been shown that the Good for 
Man—the true subject of the work—can only be realized if the 
lawgiver sets himself to produce good 7@y (or ‘‘ manners’) in the 
citizens. Nor is it right to quote in support of the traditional view 
the words doxet dé xat gpdyynats padktar’ elvat % rept abtov xat Eva (1141 
b. 29); for that is merely a popular notion which Aristotle himself 
rejects. The definition of ‘‘virtue’’ hn p. 163 requires consider- 
able revision. To translate 2&¢ xpoatpetixy by Beschaffenhett des 
Willens or quality of the will is to introduce a wholly foreign idea 
into Aristotle’s system. The definition goes on—* which preserves 
the mean suitably to our nature.’? The German here is de Mitte 
halt, which does not mean “preserves the mean,’’ but ‘keeps 
to the mean.’’ The next phrase, ‘‘conformably to a reasonable 
definition,”’ is unfortunate. Zeller’s gemdss einer verniinftigen Be- 
stimmung means, I suppose, ‘‘in conformity with a rational deter- 
mination,’’ which is nearer the meaning of the Greek. Yet even 
the original is based on the wrong reading wp:opévy (for wpropéry), 
and we are left to suppose that it is the &&¢ that is determined and 
not the pecdrys. 

What strikes one most, however, is the inadequacy of our cur- 
rent terminology, derived though it is from Aristotle, to bring out 
the real meaning of the writer. Zugend is almost an adequate 
rendering of dpety, but ‘‘virtue’’ is hopeless, Fancy calling wit 
{ebtpazedia) virtue! The distinction between ‘‘ moral” and ‘¢ in- 
tellectual virtue’’ suggests something quite different from what 
Aristotle meant. If we might adopt a suggestion of Professor 
Mackenzie’s for the translation of the German ‘ Sittlichkeit,’’ it 
would be nearer the mark to say ‘‘ goodness of manners’’ and 
‘‘ goodness of mind.’’ However, a translation is not the proper 
place for innovations of this kind, and Messrs. Costelloe and Muir- 
head have doubtless done right in keeping to the traditional ter- 
minology. 

May I add that it would have been a blessing if the translators 
had seen their way to ‘‘ burden’’ the work with a ‘‘ verbal index,”’ 
even if it were not quite ‘‘exhaustive.’’ It so happens that all 
Zeller’s most valuable work is in the foot-notes, and the difficulty of 
finding the right one is very great. 

Joun Burnet. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 
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An INTRODUCTION TO THE History OF RELIGION. By Frank 
Byron Jevons, M.A,, Litt. D., Classical Tutor in the University 
of Durham. London: Methuen & Co. Pp. 415. 


This book is the third number of a series of ‘‘ Theological Hand- 
books’’ which are being issued under the editorship of Dr. Robert- 
son, of Durham. It treats of early religion from the point of 
view of Anthropology and Folk-lore. The author claims that it is 
the first attempt that has been made in any language to ‘‘ summa- 
rize the results of recent anthropology, to estimate their bearing 
upon religious problems, and to weave the whole into a connected 
history of early religion.’’ Dr. Jevons deals in a highly interest- 
ing manner with such topics as Sympathetic Magic, Taboo, Totem- 
ism, Fetichism, Ancestor Worship, etc. From these institutions 
is traced the growth of Monotheism. For Dr. Jevons holds that 
the principle of evolution applies to religion ; though the course 
of evolution need not be uniformly upward, relapse being suffi- 
ciently common in the history of religion. Thus it is quite con- 
ceivable that Totemism was a degeneration from some simpler 
form of faith, an amorphous monotheism. In fact, the author 
says that it was only amongst one people of the earth, the Jews, 
that this primitive religion developed into something higher. 


Everywhere else it degenerated into the grosser form of animal 
worship. Dr. Jevons points out that, ‘‘though evolution is uni- 
versal, progress is exceptional.’’ It is impossible, however, to 
summarize the book here. It is crammed full of facts gathered 
from all sources, and may be strongly recommended to every one 
interested in the growth of primitive religion and the development 
of early religious institutions. 


W. F. Trorrer. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE CLUE TO THE AGES. PartI. By Ernest Judson Page. Lon- 
don: Baptist Tract and Book Society. Pp. xii., 283. 


In this volume the author criticises the Evolutionary Hypothesis 
as applied to the higher life of man, and rejects it in favor of his 
own theory of Creation by Principle. At odd intervals in the dis- 
cussion he contrives to drag in a comparison of the respective 
merits of an established and a non-established church to the disad- 
vantage of the former. Mr. Page is, to say the least of it, eccen- 
tric. The faradola is stated to be ‘‘symbolic of man’s moral 
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nature’ (page 272). In a chapter on ‘‘The Unification of the 
Universe’ he demonstrates to his own satisfaction by means of 
conic sections the trustworthiness of the Biblical account of the 
age of the world, and the freedom of the will! The book is ex- 
tremely crude, not to say quite unintelligible, in places. The fol- 
lowing is a sample: ‘‘ The infinitesimal multiplied by infinity gives 
unity. The infinite principle operates in primitive nebulosity, and 
creates the infinitesimal atom. Multiply this by infinity, and you 
get unity. Unity is the characteristic ratio of the parabola sym- 
bolic of man’s moral life. Man is the unit of the Universe.’’ 
(Page 272.) A companion volume, entitled ‘‘ Recreation by Prin- 
ciple,”’ is promised. 
W. F. TRotTrer. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHiLosopHy: A Hand-book for Students of 
Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Aésthetics, and General Philosophy. 
By Oswald Kiilpe, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Wiirzburg. Translated by W. B. Pillsbury and E. B. Titchener, 
of Cornell University. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
New York ; The Macmillan Company, 1897. 


This is an attempt to indicate the general nature of philosophy, 
its relations to the sciences, the divisions into which its subject- 
matter falls, and the chief divergent schools that tend to arise in 
its treatment. Kiilpe divides philosophy into A. The General 
Philosophical Disciplines (Metaphysics, Epistemology, and Logic) ; 
B. The Special Philosophical Disciplines (Natural Philosophy, 
Psychology, Ethics and the Philosophy of Law, Aésthetics, the 
Philosophy of Religion, the Philosophy of History). The schools 
of philosophy are classified as A. Metaphysical Schools (among 
which we find the headings Singularism and Pluralism, Material- 
ism, Spiritualism, Dualism, Monism, Mechanism and Teleology, 
Determinism and Indeterminism, the Theological Schools in Meta- 
physics, the Psychological Schools in Metaphysics) ; B. Epistemo- 
logical Schools (including the following: Rationalism, Empiricism 
and Criticism, Dogmatism, Scepticism, Positivism and Criticism, 
Idealism, Realism and Phenomenalism); C. Ethical Schools (in- 
cluding Theories of the Origin of Morality, the Ethics of Reflection 
and the Ethics of Feeling, Individualism and Universalism, Sub- 
jectivism and Objectivism). A book of this kind, in which the 
relations of the various departments of philosophy and the various 
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schools of thought are worked out in a well-informed and careful 
way, can hardly fail to be of considerable use to students of the 
subject. Nor can it be called a mere compendium. It includes 
valuable discussions as well as accurate summaries. At the same 
time, it may be doubted whether the help which it will render to 
the student is very great. The discussions are probably too frag- 
mentary to be convincing, and it is to be feared that the elaborate 
subdivisions of the subject will in many cases be more confusing 
than enlightening. The principles on which these divisions are 
made do not seem sufficiently clear. They appear to me to be 
intricate without being exhaustive. The book may, however, be 
safely recommended as the work of a thoroughly competent thinker, 
and as dealing in a sympathetic spirit with the most opposite points 
of view. The general tone of the book is admirable. 
J. S. Mackenzie. 


GERMAN SociaL Democracy. By Bertrand Russell. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. Pp. 204. 


This book consists of six lecturers delivered at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, together with a bibli- 
ography and an interesting appendix on the attitude of Social 
Democracy towards the Woman Question in Germany. The 
author has been very successful in combining an account of the 
theory upon which Social Democracy supposes itself to be based, 
with the history of its actual development under the very difficult 
political conditions of Germany. The subject is an interesting 
one, treated in an interesting manner; but perhaps what chiefly 
attracts the reader is to compare the very different products of the 
Marxian seed as sown in English and German soils. The German 
clings with all the fidelity of the feudal retainer to the teachings 
of his master: to the German Social Democrat it is sufficient to 
say ‘‘thus spoke Karl Marx,’’ and no further proof is required. 
Marx said that in all branches of production large businesses tend 
to replace small ones, therefore they do (see p. 153); and if any 
branch of production does not do so, why, then, it must be made 
to, and, having accepted Marx with closed eyes, they carry out the 
conclusions from his fictitious premises with a blind, relentless 
logic which enforces admiration in spite of its perversity. No 
doubt, it is their obstinate consistency which will not allow them 
to compromise with the enemy, nor to lénd an ear to ‘‘ Danaos 
dona ferentes,’’ and which enables them to swallow even the hard 
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fact of the continued existence of the peasant proprietor—no 
doubt it is this consistency which gives them their strength. The 
people can understand a doctrine which has been consistently 
preached and practised for more than a generation, and will sup- 
port it while it remains unchanged. It has become for them, as 
Mr. Russell says, a religion. But for that very reason to introduce 
into it the English light-hearted insincerity would be fatal to its 
stability, and would probably reduce it to the wavering game of 
expediency which is played by English Socialists. ‘‘It is to be 
hoped,’’ writes Mr. Russell, discussing the future of German 
Social Democracy, ‘‘ that, like other religious bodies, like the two 
chief leaders at the last Congress, they will lose something in logi- 
cal acumen, and adopt, in their political activity, maxims really 
inconsistent with their fundamental principles, but necessitated by 
practical exigencies, and reconciled by some more or less fallacious 
line of reasoning.’’ Very likely the adoption of such a plan of 
campaign might be followed by many much needed concessions, 
but would it not bring also the downfall of Social Democracy ? 

That Mr. Russell advocates this compromising policy as a friend, 
and not as an insidious enemy, is clear; but, on the whole, he pre- 
serves the attitude of the impartial historian throughout, and his 
intimate knowledge of the subject has enabled him to produce a 
book which will be very useful to the student. 

H. BosaNquET. 
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throughout. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1897. 

[The additions and alterations, though numerous, are mostly of a minor kind. 
An appendix is added, containing an enlarged discussion of Austin’s view of 
Sovereignty. The total amount of additional matter amounts to over thirty pages. 
Considering that the aim of the book is to “expound, within a convenient com- 
pass, . . . the chief general considerations that enter into the rational discussion 
of political questions in modern states,” it seems doubtful whether any such en- 
largement was desirable ; but the advanced student of politics will, of course, be 
glad to have a somewhat more extended statement of Dr. Sidgwick’s views on 
particular points. The work as a whole seems still to have the defect of being 
much too large for an elementary treatise, and too incomplete for an advanced 
treatise on the principles of politics. Whether it is not a still more serious de- 
fect that the whole point of view is based on the ideas of Bentham and his school 
instead of on those of Aristotle and Hegel, may be a matter of opinion. It must 
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at least strike most readers as odd that the names of Hegel and Green are not 

even mentioned. Still, it is no doubt much the most satisfactory treatise on 

politics that we have. Fora general criticism of the whole work by Professor 

Ritchie, see Vol. II., No. 2, of this JoURNAL. ] 

Essays ON LIBERALISM. By Six Oxford Men. [Hilaire Belloc, F. W. Hirst, 
J. A. Simon, J. S. Phillimore, J. L. Hammond, and P. J. Macdonell.] Lon- 
don, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co., 1897. 

[A significant little book, written by some of the leaders of opinion among 
recent graduates at Oxford. ‘‘ Six years ago,”’ they say, “ undergraduate Oxford 
tended to be Tory or Socialist; since that time we have seen an extraordinarily 
strong Liberal movement absorb, with one or two remarkable exceptions, most 
of those who care for political discussions or debates.’’ The essays give, natu- 
rally enough, occasional signs of immaturity, but are of great interest from the 
clue they afford to the ideas of Oxford men “ under five and twenty.” The 
criticisms on Socialism, coupled with a plea for the extension of compulsory edu- 
cation, are especially noteworthy. The duty of the state to create and maintain 
free citizens is the dominant note throughout the book. ] 

MACHIAVELLI: the Romanes Lecture, delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre (Ox- 
ford), June 2,1897. By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P., etc. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1897. [‘ If one were to put the case for the 
Machiavellian philosophy in a modern way, it would, I suppose, be something 
of this kind: Nature does not work by moral rules. Nature, ‘red in tooth and 
claw,’ does by system all that good men by system avoid. . . . War, again, is 
not conducted by moral rules. To declare war is to suspend not merely 4adeas 
corpus but the Ten Commandments, and some other good commandments be- 
sides. . . . Why should the ruler of a state be bound by a moral code from 
which the soldier is free? Why should not he have the benefit of what has 
been called the ‘evolutionary beatitude,’—Blessed are the strong, for they shall 
prey on the weak?” ‘Such,’ says Mr. Morley, “ is the defence of reason of 
state, of the worship of nation and empire. Everything that policy requires, 
justice sanctions. There are no crimes in politics, only blunders. ‘The man 
of action is essentially conscienceless’ (Goethe).’”’ ‘‘ Yet the world,” he goes 
on, “in spite of a thousand mischances, and at tortoise-pace, has steadily 
moved away from him. . . . The modern conception:of a state has long made 
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posing it.’”” The whole discourse is very interesting and instructive. ] 

LECTURES AND REMAINS OF RICHARD LEWIS NETTLESHIP, Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Edited, with a biographical sketch, by Professor 
A.C. Bradley, M.A.,and Mr.G. R. Benson, M.A. Intwo volumes. London: 
Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. [The first 
volume contains the biographical sketch (about fifty pages), short miscellaneous 
papers and extracts from letters (about one hundred pages), lectures on logic. 
Plato’s conception of goodness and the good. The second volume contains 
lectures on the Republic of Plato. Readers of Mr. Nettleship’s famous essay 
on education will find the second volume particularly interesting in connection 
with it; but it is hardly necessary to say that the whole book will be of great 
value to students of philosophy. ] 
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